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LA CALPRENEDE DRAMATIST. II 


A cursory glance at the tragi-comedy called Edouard indicates 
that it has to do with incidents from the life of Edward III of Eng- 
land. The king, falling in love with Elips, Countess of Salisbury, 
seeks to use her father, an honorable old man and distinguished 
warrior, as a go-between. After a struggle between his honor and his 
fidelity to the king, he takes Edward’s proposition to his daughter, 
who refuses to yield, much to her father’s gratification. Isabella, 
the queen mother, and Mortimer, her lover, plot to overthrow the 
influence of Elips, in whose honor the Order of the Garter has been 
established. To make her leave court they warn her that Edward 
is preparing to use force. She replies that she always carries a 
dagger, with which she will kill herself if it is necessary. Taking 
advantage of her confidence, Mortimer tells Edward that she is 
seeking his life and that a weapon will be found if she is searched. 
Thereupon the king tells her of his suspicions and confirms them 
by the discovery of a dagger in her sleeve. 

The fourth act is devoted to the deliberation of Edward and his 
lords as to the guilt of the countess and her father. The king 
offers to pardon both if she will yield to him, but his offer is refused. 
Finally the countess explains to the king why she had the dagger. 


He is at once convinced of her innocence. Mortimer, forced to 
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confess, is sent to execution. Edward orders his mother to her 
home, where she will be guarded, and announces that he will marry 
the virtuous Elips. 

Departures from history are obvious. Edward was already 
married to Philippa when he met the Countess of Salisbury. Mor- 
timer was executed and Isabella kept at home for a very different 
reason from the one here given. The story of the dagger is not 
found in accounts of Edward III. There are, however, historical 
elements in the play. The marriage of an English king with a 
woman, not of royal birth, whom he had tried in vain to seduce is 
true, not of Edward III, but of Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville. 
Froissart,' following Jehan le Bel,’ relates that Edward III, visiting 
a castle which the Countess of Salisbury had bravely defended 
against the Scots during her husband’s absence in France, fell very 
much in love with her, but that his advances were repelled. This 
anecdote, amplified by suggestions furnished, perhaps, by the 
marriage of Edward IV, provides the material for one of Bandello’s 
novelle,? repeated by Boisteau,* who changes the heroine’s name, 
perhaps on account of a careless reading, to Oelips. Finding the 
story brief, La Calprenéde added the plotting of Mortimer and 
Isabella, whose relations and whose fate are described by Froissart. 
He omitted the countess’ mother, whose réle would have appeared 
odious on the stage, and began after the death of the earl. Half 
his play is new. Influenced, perhaps, by the success of his other 
plays with English plots, he added trial scenes and English nobles, 
two of whose names, Glocester and Norfolk, he had already employed 
in Ieanne d’ Angleterre. 

The plot is poorly constructed, for the dénouement depends 
entirely on Edward’s decision to pardon and marry the countess, 
which is the result of her confession. There is little reason why this 
confession could not be made as soon as the supposed purpose to 


1 Book I, Part I, chaps. clxv—clxviii, cxci, cxcii. The execution of Mortimer and the 
imprisonment of Isabella are described in chap. 1 of the same part. 

2 Chronique, chaps. l1andixv. Le Bel is less near La Calprenéde than Froissart is, 
for in his version the countess is finally raped by the king. 

* Seconda Parte, Novella xxxvii; cf. G. Lebau, Kénig Edward III von England 
und die Graffin von Salisbury (Berlin, 1900). 

* Histoires tragiques (Paris, 1660), first story. 
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kill the king was discovered. Hence the last two acts appear largely 
superfluous, brought in for the sake of individual scenes. Psycho- 
logical struggles are not neglected. The king is caught between his 
duty to the state and his love of the countess. Whether he had 
the power to marry a woman who was not of royal blood is not ex- 
plained, nor is it made clear why he should believe that the countess 
wished to kill him and thus lose her only chance for power. The 
immorality and brutality of La Calprenéde’s Edward are historical 
enough. His réle of melancholy lover comes from Bandello’s 
narrative. The countess has to defend her virtue against the king, 
supported, to a certain extent, by her father. She is in love neither 
with Edward nor with her husband’s memory. The character, 
though brave, is cold. One wonders whether, after all, her conduct 
is not calculated as the best means of reaching the throne. An 
interesting character is that of her father, the Earl of Warwick, 
who has to choose between his family honor and his loyalty to the 
monarch. His shame at the king’s proposition is well depicted. 
It is after he has promised to aid the king that he learns the service 
to be rendered is the betrayal of his daughter. When he finds that 
she is ashamed of him for bringing the king’s proposition, he is as 
delighted as Don Diégue was on discovering his son’s agréable colére. 
Despite this interesting figure, however, the play is distinctly inferior 
to the author’s English tragedies in its characters as well as in its 
plot and the value of individual scenes. 


III. HIS LAST PLAYS 


In Essex the dramatic talent of La Calprenéde reached its 
climax. After Edouard he seems to cast about for a subject, con- 
tinuing another author’s production, returning to the non-historical 
play, writing a tragedy in prose. When none of these efforts brought 
to his work the genuine renovation that he sought, he turned to the 
novel. It is his last efforts at dramatic expression that I would now 
discuss. 

The most popular tragedy playing toward 1639 was Tristan’s 
Mariane, for the Cid was still considered a tragi-comedy. Attempts 
had been made to continue the latter play. La Calprenéde now 
sought with his Mort des enfans d’Herodes ou suite de Mariane to 
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perform a similar service for the former, finding his material in the 
same source that Tristan' had used, Josephus.? The account there 
given of Herod’s judicial murder of his two sons is followed with 
some omissions and additions. The distribution of the dramatic 
material and the characterization of Herod are under the influence 
of Tristan, but the interest is less concentrated than in his model, 
not only because there are two victims instead of the single and more 
arresting character of Mariane, but because certain unnecessary 
details are introduced from the Jewish narrative. 

The first act is largely superfluous, as it brings in three elements 
from Josephus that have no effect upon the play’s progress: Alex- 
ander’s fear that his wife, Glaphira, may be the object of his father’s 
passion, Herod’s remorse over the execution of Mariane, and the 
banishment of Pherore. The real action begins with the second 
act, in which Herod’s other legitimate son, Aristobulus, angers his 
half-brother, Antipater, by referring contemptuously to his illegiti- 
mate birth. The latter, already seeking to undo his brothers, 
pretends by means of forged letters that the princes are planning 
Herod’s arrest. These fraudulent documents and Salome’s sugges- 
tions cause Herod to throw his sons into prison, despite the efforts 
of Glaphira and an ambassador from her father’s court. False 
evidence is obtained against them. Their trial is conducted by 
Herod with marked injustice, although, contrary to Josephus, they 
are allowed to defend themselves, and Glaphira is introduced as a 
witness. In the fifth act the brothers appear in prison, Alexander 
fearing Herod’s designs on his wife, Aristobulus hoping for mercy till 
they are ordered out to be executed, whereupon Alexander prays that 
Herod be forgiven and Glaphira protected, while Aristobulus expresses 
his readiness to saouler ce monstre et reioindre la Reyne. A last touch 
of cruelty is given to Herod when he promises Glaphira to spare his 
sons, knowing they are already dead.* The last scene shows her in 
the prison beside the dead bodies of the princes. 


1 The association between the two plays is so close that the frontispiece to Tristan’s 
Mariane (Paris: Courbé, 1637) was used for La Calprenéde’s play in 1639. See Jacques 
Madeleine, Tristan, La Mariane (Paris: Hachette, 1917), p. xxix. 

2 Antiquities, XVI, chaps. ii, iv, vii-xi, and Jewish Wars, I, chaps. xxiii, xxiv, 
xxvii, xxviii. 

+ It is in a similar vein that Racine makes Nero accept his mother’s demand for his 
reconciliation with Britannicus. 
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Most of the incidents are found, as I have said, in Josephus. 
Glaphira’s appeal to Salome is substituted for that of Aristobulus. 
The testimony of Eurycles, Tero, Trypho, and the eunuchs is omitted 
as involving needless repetition. Alterations in the trial have been 
indicated. The last act is uninfluenced by Josephus, who merely 
states that the young men were strangled in prison. A comparison 
with Mariane shows a structural similarity between the plays. In 
each the first act introduces Herod and Salome, the second shows the 
victim angering, by haughtiness, an unscrupulous enemy, the forma- 
tion of a conspiracy, the making of an accusation, and an arrest. The 
trial follows in the third act of Mariane, but it is delayed till the 
fourth act of the later play. In both trials the defendant is defiant, 
the decision held in doubt by a momentary display of compassion 
on the part of Herod. Then, in each case, a prison scene is added, 
the victims are led out to their execution, and the play ends in a 
monologue expressing sorrow. 

The characterization of Herod is also influenced by Tristan, but 
the result is less successful. This rdle had been played by Mondory, 
and, indeed, the new tragedy may have been written chiefly to show 
Herod again to an admiring public. In Tristan’s work the cruel 
and jealous king, driven by his love to kill the person he most desires 
to save, is a highly dramatic figure. But in La Calprenéde’s play 
his paternal feeling is not made sufficiently evident for us to be sure 
there is a struggle in his breast. He appears more purely the melo- 
dramatic monster. Moreover, we are not sure whether or not he 
desires to take his son’s wife for himself, whether or not he feels 
remorse over the execution of the princes.! 

We miss, too, the proud figure of Mariane. The interest in the 
victim is divided between the two sons, who would have been more 
truly tragic if less effort had been made to correct their arrogance and 
who lack the force to make any other effort to save themselves than 
a feeble preparation for escape, which results only in their being 
more deeply compromised. Glaphira is a purely pathetic figure, 
displaying none of the pride of birth with which Josephus credits her. 
Had the suggestion that Herod was in love with her been developed, 
she might have become a dramatic figure. As it is, she bears some 


1 As in Josephus, Herod dyes his hair, a strange detail to find in a classical tragedy. 
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resemblance to the Bérénice of La Calprenéde’s first play and, like 
her, is not essential to the action. Hence one is surprised to find 
her playing so important a réle at the end of the tragedy. D’Aubig- 
nac! contrasts her final monologue with the concluding speech of 
Herod in Mariane and of Elizabeth in the Comte d’Essexr. The 
audience wishes to see how Herod and Elizabeth are affected by the 
death of their victims, whom they still love, but it is little interested 
in Glaphira, who has only the usual commonplaces of an afflicted 
widow to express. While Herod’s monologue and Elizabeth’s are 
needed to complete the play in which they occur, Glaphira’s is 
superfluous. 

Phalante need not detain us. It is non-historical, as far as I 
have been able to determine, like Du Ryer’s Alcionée. It is précieux 
both in subject-matter and in treatment, a subject for comedy, 
entitled tragedy because of the intensity of the sentiments expressed 
and the death of all the important persons in the play. Héléne, 
queen of Corinth, is loved by her subject, Philoxéne, and a princely 
refugee, Phalante, whom she loves in return. The plot depends 
entirely upon the fact that Philoxéne has asked Phalante to urge 
his suit for him. Without this request there would be no play. 
As it is, Phalante is divided between love of the queen and fidelity 
to his friend; Héléne, between love and modesty. ‘“‘En fin, Pha- 
lante, ’ayme, 6 Dieu! ce mot me tué.’” And so, if not the word, 
the thing does kill her, for, after a duel between the rivals, one 
of whom throws himself upon the other’s unwilling sword, and the 
departure of Phalante to the wilds to mourn his friend, she can find 
no better solution of her problems than to take poison. Phalante 
comes back for a last interview with her, then stabs himself. 

Of far greater interest is Hermenigilde, an experimental play both 
in its prose form and in the fact that it treats of a martyrdom. 
Puget de la Serre had already written a number of prose tragedies. 
La Calprenéde, either because the novelty of the form interested 
him, or because, busy with the composition of his first romance, he 
now had little time to write verse, imitated him, as did d’Aubignac, 
Scudéry, and Du Ryer. His experiment seems to have failed, for 

1 Pratique du Thédire (1715) I, 126, 302 


Acte I, se. 2. 
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Pousset de Montauban found it necessary in 1654 to turn Hermeni- 
gilde into verse." 

Lives of the saints, while still forming a subject for the drama 
in medieval survivals and in school plays, had been excluded from 
the popular stage. In the forties quite a number of such subjects 
were dramatized. Du Ryer had called attention by his Sail to the 
possibilities of a play which used religion as an important motive. 
Baro may have written his St. Eustache as early as 1639.2 Puget 
de la Serre published in 1642 his Thomas Morus; in 1643 his Ste. 
Catherine; Desfontaines, in 1643, his St. Eustache, his St. Alexis and 
St. Genest in 1645. The chefs d’ceuvre of the school are undoubtedly 
Rotrou’s St. Genest and Corneille’s Polyeucte. In the present state 
of knowledge it is hard to make out the chronological order of these 
pieces. Plays were usually represented from one to three years 
before they were published, but it often happened that one play, 
written before another, was printed after it. Hence we cannot tell 
just what the importance of Hermenigilde is. It was published the 
same year as Polyeucte, but until we know just when both plays were 
represented no definite statement can be made as to which influenced 
the other. 

The ultimate source of the play lies in historical events described 
by Gregory of Tours.* The Visigothic king, Leuvigildus, was an 
Arrian, like his second wife, Goisunta, and his sons by his first 
marriage, Hermenegildus and Richaredus. Ingundis, daughter of 
the Frankish king and like her father, a Catholic, married Hermene- 
gildus, but remained firm in her faith despite first the blandishments 
and then the tortures of her husband’s stepmother, who threw her 
on the ground, trampled upon her, and had her plunged into a pond. 
When she went with her husband to rule a Spanish province, she 
converted him to Catholicism. Hearing of his father’s anger at 
this event, Hermenegildus turned to the Greek emporer for aid and 
revolted against the king. Besieged, he was visited by his brother 


1 Indégonde (Paris: de Luine). 

2In his Preface, published in 1649, he states that ne has withheld publication 
for ten years and now brings out the play to distinguish it from a piece by Desfontaines 
that has the same name. But as the latter play was published in 1643, Baro may be 
merely seeking to prove his play older than the other. 

*Cf. René Poupardin, Grégoire de Tours (Paris: Picard, 1913) especially Book V, 
chap. xxviii, pp. 191, 192. 
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and promised safety if he would surrender, but when he had given 
himself up, he was exiled and finally put to death. 

The sixth-century Spanish chronicler, Johannes Biclarensis, tells 
the story in much the same way,' but he omits the name of the prince’s 
wife and says nothing of the persecution to which she was subjected 
by her husband’s stepmother. He adds the fact that Seville was the 
city in which Hermenegildus was besieged. In neither account is 
the prince represented as a martyr, though Gregory states that his 
conversion caused his father’s hostility. Gregory the Great, in his 
Dialogi (iii), described the death of the prince and added miraculous 
details, but he failed to mention the revolt, the efforts of Goisunta, 
and the parley between the brothers. Subsequent accounts were 
based chiefly on these sources. Some of them, Juan Vaseo,? Paulus 
Diaconus,*? and the Primera Crénica general* omit the relations 
between the two princesses. Baronius®’ quotes Gregory of Tours at 
great length, adding information derived from Gregory the Great. 
He does not give the name of the city where Hermenegildus was 
besieged, but his reference to the Bishop of Seville, who, according 
to Gregory the Great, converted the prince, may have suggested 
that Seville was the city in question. Mariana® gives a still more 
complete account in which all the details I have mentioned are 
repeated, the scene is laid in Seville, the martyrdom is emphasized, 
and the various speeches are highly elaborated. 

The ultimate source of La Calprenéde was, as I have said, 
Gregory of Tours. His account of the relations existing between 
the two princesses is too closely followed to allow of any other 
interpretation. But Gregory’s text is not enough to explain the 
location in Seville and the emphasis placed upon the martyrdom. 
I would therefore conclude that he derived the plot from an inter- 
mediate source, Baronius, Mariana, or some other historian who 
combined Gregory’s account with details that are lacking there.’ 


1 Espafia sagrada (Madrid: Antonio Marin, 1751), VI, 375, 381-85. Isidore of 
Seville, who devotes only eight words to the whole affair, is negligible as a source. 

2 Rerum Hispanicarum Scriptores (Francofurti: Wechelius, 1579), pp. 552-56. 

* Historia Langobardorum, Book III, chap. xxi. 

* Edited by Men6ndez Pidal (Madrid, 1906), pp. 260, 262. 

6 Annales Ecclesiastici (Lucae: Venturinus, 1741), X, 386, 387, 395, 396. 

* Historia de Espafta, Book V, chap. xii. The Latin text, rather than the Spanish, 
was probably used by La Calprenéde. 

7A friend has kindly suggested to me the probability of a Spanish play having 
been the source of Hermenigilde. He argues that as plays dealing with saints were rare 
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When the play begins, the hero is besieged in Seville, a situation 
similar to the opening scenes of la Mort de Mithridate and Jeanne 
d’ Angleterre. When his brother comes to offer him pardon, he 
yields in order to avoid bloodshed, although he foresees his own 
destruction. The king now debates as to what shall be done with 
him. His daughter and second son beg him to keep his word, but 
his wife urges him to condemn Hermenegildus as a traitor. The 
arguments are repeated by subordinate characters. Hermenegildus, 
in the third act, spurns the suggestion made by his brother and sister 
that he give up his religion in order to win his pardon; in the fourth, 
brought before his father, he defends himself at great length, but again 
refuses to return to Arianism.' His stepmother argues, as does 
the king in Mariana’s account, that his profession of Catholicism 
is only a pretext for seeking to win the throne. Again pleas are made 
for and against the execution, and the king agrees to spare him if he 
will renounce his faith. The last act passes in prison. Ingundis, 
like Polyeucte, puts love above self-interest, religion above either: 
“‘T’ayme Hermenigilde beaucoup plus que moy-mesme; mais i’ayme 
mieux qu’il n’y ait plus d’Hermenigilde au monde pour moy, que 


in France but common in Spain and as a Spanish saint is here in question Spanish influence 
is “probable on a priori grounds.'’ He then calis attention to three Spanish plays men- 
tioned by La Barrera, la tragedia de San Hermenegildo, rey y mdrtir (p. 580), el Mdrtir y Rey 
de Sevilla, San Hermenegildo 6 el Rey mas perfecto (p. 508), and El primer blason de Espafia, 
San Hermenegildo (p. 187), and argues from the fact of their existence that La Calprenéde's 
tragedy ‘‘may well have derived from some Spanish play existing or lost.’" These sug- 
gestions are certainly worthy of careful study, but various considerations prevent my 
accepting these conclusions. (1) The fact that a French author wrote about a foreign 
saint does not make it necessary to assume that he drew his information from a work by 
a@ compatriot of the saint. One would not suggest, for instance, that Puget de la Serre 
based his Thomas Morus on an English play. (2) The influence of the comedia was 
large in France, but various dramatists, Hardy, Du Ryer, Tristan, and others, escaped it. 
(3) I find no evidence of Spanish influence on La Calprenéde’s other plays. (4) Herme- 
nigilde shows none of the supernatural elements commonly found in the comedia de santos. 
Neither is the hero a king, as he is in at least two of the Spanish plays, nor does the play 
show any influence of Spanish technique. (5) La Calprenéde could hardly have seen any 
of the three Spanish plays mentioned. According to La Barrera, the last two are not 
earlier than the second half of the seventeenth century. Of the first it is known only 
that it was acted in a school at some time during the century. It is an extremely obscure 
production and was probably never published nor acted by professionals. In order 
therefore to conclude that La Calprenéde made use of a Spanish play, one must assume 
that in the first half of the seventeenth century there existed a comedia so well known that 
it passed into France and attracted the attention of this French dramatist, but that it 
subsequently became so completely forgotten that not even its name is known today. 
Such an occurrence is certainly far less probable that that La Oalprendde turned to a 
Latin author such as Baronius or Mariana. Personally, I cannot accept a contrary 
hypothesis, but I leave the reader to judge for himself. 

1 In re-working the play, Montauban adds four judges, thus representing more com- 
pletely the formal trial; cf. op. cit., Act III, scenes 1-3. 
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s'il me restoit un Hermenigilde apostat.” The hero again refuses 
to give up his religion and is led away to execution. Ingundis has a 
vision of his death, hears an account of it from an attendant, and 
dies. 

The first two acts follow the historical narrative closely enough, 
but Ingundis, who was really left with the Greeks, is brought into 
the action. A sister and Gothic noblemen are added. The second, 
third, and fourth acts could easily be combined into one, for there 
are frequent repetitions of argument. Resemblances to various plays 
of the time occur. The king, who promises pardon to a rebel, then 
breaks his word when the latter has surrendered, recalls Du Ryer’s 
Alcionée. The hostile stepmother appears again in Rotrou’s Cosroés 
and Corneille’s Nicoméde. As in Polyeucte, the subject is the mar- 
tyrdom of a prince; the king hesitates like Félix, gives his son a last 
chance to recant; there is a conflict between religion and ties of 
close relationship. Finally, the play is much like la Mort des enfans 
d’Hérodes, for a father puts his son to death, there is a trial in the 
fourth act, the sentence is not immediately executed, the fifth act 
passes in prison, where the victim’s wife plays an important réle. 
The play possesses a good deal of pathos and a variety of characters, 
but it lacks action and approaches closely La Calprenéde’s ideal 
tragedy, a trial, followed by an execution. Indeed, La Calprenéde 
appears to have had little more to say in dramatic form. Instead 
of further repetition, he turned to the novel. 

Toward the end of his life, however, he came back, like Corneille, 
to the drama, writing Bellissaire for the Hétel de Bourgogne and 
undertaking for Moliére a play of unknown subject. For the former 
work he chose a theme that had already been dramatized by Rotrou 
and Desfontaines. It was never published, though it probably 
remained in the repertory of the Hétel de Bourgogne for a score of 
years.! Its first appearance there is noted in the following lines from 
Loret’s journal? of July 12, 1659: 

Pour voir, en Tragi-Comédie, 
Une Piéce grave et hardie, 

1 It certainly did so if I am correct in concluding that this is the play alluded to on 
folio 83 verso of the Mémoire de Mahelot et de Laurent, Bibliothdque Nationale, MS 
24330, fonds francais. 


2 La Muze historique (ed. Livet; Paris: Daffis, 1878), III, 78. 
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Dont le sujet soit signalé, 
Extrémement bien démélé, 

Et digne de ravir et plaire, 

Il faut voir le Grand Bellissaire 
Que les sieurs Acteurs de |’Hétel 
Tiennent d’un Auteur immortel, 
Sgavoir le fameux Calprenéde, 
Piéce, sans mentir, qui ne céde 
Aux Ouvrages lés plus parfaits 
Que depuis dix ans on ait faits, 
Piéce, entre les plus mémorables, 
Qui contient des Vers admirables, 
Piéce valant mille écus d’or, 

Et dans laquelle Floridor, 

Qui de grace et d’esprit abonde 
A le plus beau rolle du Monde. 


IV. A GENERAL CRITICISM 


La Calprenéde’s contribution to seventeenth-century drama lies 
in the fact that, in the first place, he aided the development of 
the classical system; in the second, he represented more than any- 
one else certain interesting, but ephemeral tendencies. His work 
belongs chiefly to the seven or eight years preceding Polyeucte, when 
the classical formulas were being worked out. He was one of 
Corneille’s numerous rivals in playwriting, but as he began to 
produce later than most of these he often appears less original than 
they. At first he felt his way, beginning with a tragedy that showed 
considerable talent and with two tragi-comedies. Coming apparently 
under the influence of Tristan, courtier and adventurer like himself, 
he was brought back to historical tragedy and, whether by contact 
with Englishmen at court or by the study of Montchrestien’s 
Ecossaise, he, first of his generation, turned to the modern field. 
In Ieanne d’Angleterre he first expressed his peculiar notion of a 
tragedy. In Essex he produced his chef d’ceuvre. He continued 
to experiment but not to improve, and finally turned to the novel, 
where he met with his chief success. 

Classical concentration is obvious in most of his plays. Except 
in the two early tragi-comedies, where unity of time is slightly 
violated, all the plays observe the twenty-four-hour rule. The 
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place in these tragi-comedies and in Phalante includes a city and 
a forest at some distance from it. In his first tragedy and his last, 
places within a town and immediately outside it are represented. 
Elsewhere the unity is that of a few houses in a city. The chief 
violations of the unity of action are also in the early tragi-comedies, 
where a deus ex machina appears. In the other plays violations are 
slight, consisting chiefly of repetitions or unnecessary amplifications, 
for now and then he plans his play in such a manner that without 
resorting to like devices he would not have enough material to fill 
five acts. 

In the development of the psychological struggle also La Cal- 
prenéde plays a part. Nowhere does he go so far as Corneille did 
in the Cid, but there is in each play a struggle, which often fills the 
most important scenes. The rdle of Elizabeth is especially note- 
worthy in this respect. It is doubtful, however, whether La 
Calprenéde realized the full significance of a character like hers, for 
he usually emphasizes the pathetic victim rather than the person 
who has the power to choose—Mithridates rather than his son; 
Lady Jane rather than Mary; Herod’s sons rather than Herod 
himself; Hermenigildus rather than his father. But in any case it 
is the mental states of the persons that interest him, instead of the 
duels, battles, recognitions, and disguises that might have been 
expected from the author whose novels are largely remembered for 
the redoubtable sword thrusts described by Madame de Sévigné.' 
However strange it may seem, the only examples of dueling are in 
Bradamante and Phalante. The executions which conclude four of 
his tragedies are not represented on the stage. Nothing like the 
spectacular scene at the end of his Mithridate is found in his later 
tragedies. He also joins Corneille, Rotrou, and Tristan in the 
emphasis he places on blood kinship or other close relationship as 
a means of heightening tragic effect. A father is betrayed by his 
son. Sons are put to death by their fathers. A queen condemns 
her lover. 

The characters are aristocratic. In every play there is a king or 
queen. Conspiracy, real or imaginary, against the government and 
the punishment of it are the principal themes. Usually the victim 


1 Lettres (‘Grands Ecrivains" ed.; Paris: Hachette, 1862), II, 270. 
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is partly to blame for his fate. This is clearly true of Essex. Even 
Hermenigildus, whatever be his motives, has conspired against his 
father and called in foreign aid. Though La Calprenéde was far 
less than Corneille a dramatizer of the will, certain of his characters 
would not be out of place among the latter’s uncompromising heroes: 
Mithridates and Bérénice, who die rather than yield to the Romans; 
Elizabeth, who sacrifices her lover to reasons of state; Elips, who 
prefers suicide to dishonor; Hermenigildus, for whom religion has the 
same importance it has for Polyeucte. 

In these and other respects La Calprenéde reinforces the ciassical 
tradition. He shows his individuality in the emphasis he places 
on the modern or late medieval subject and the formal trial. For 
the sources of his first three plays he went to well-known authors, 
Plutarch, Ariosto, and, perhaps, the late Greek novelists. Then, 
discovering the value of recent English history, he wrote Jeanne 
d’Angleterre, Essex, and Edouard. In sixteenth-century tragedy a 
few examples of the modern subject can be found,! but Hardy left 
no record of similar usage except that certain of his tragi-comedies 
contain plots from modern fiction. Mairet dramatized a modern 
subject in his Soliman, represented in 1635 or 1636, but even in 
Racine’s day the Turkish theme was not considered a violation of the 
rule for éloignement. If, then, we may judge by dates of publication, 
Teanne d’ Angleterre is the first play of the period based on an event 
in modern history. It was followed by several pieces that have to 
do with incidents of the fifteenth or sixteenth century,? but La Cal- 
prenéde failed to exert any permanent influence in this direction. 
It was not till the eighteenth century that writers of tragedy turned 
to any extent to this field. During the Romantic period Stendhal* 
demanded subjects from Gregory of Tours, Froissart, Livy, the 
Bible, and modern Greek history—a program that, unknown to him, 
had been almost carried out by La Calprenéde in the midst of the 
classical period. 


1 Philanire, femme d’ Hypolite and I’ Ecossaise, for example. 
2? Regnier, Marie Stuard, (1639); d' Aubignac, la Pucelle d'Orléans (1642); Puget 
de la serre, Thomas Morus (1642); Mareschal, Charles le Hardy (1646). 
* Cited by M. Doumic in Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la langue et de la littérature 
francaise, VII, 364. 
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The second mark of individuality is the development of the 
formal trial as a dramatic device. There was nothing novel in this 
idea, for it was already known to the Greeks. Aeschylus in the 
Eumenides' and Aristophanes in the Wasps? had represented judges, 
defendants, and prosecutors. Hardy had used the formal trial in a 
number of cases.* The most interesting of these are the trials of 
Coriolanus and of Gesippe by the Roman senate. In other cases 
there is a single judge, as later in Hermenigilde. Hardy probably 
had no theory with regard to the tria!, but he found examples of it 
in the themes from ancient history that he treated and saw in them 
the dramatic values of conflict and suspense. As the early plays of 
the generation that followed Hardy’s were little concerned with 
ancient subjects, the more democratic judges were usually replaced 
by the ruler, as in Du Ryer’s Aretaphile, but when ancient themes 
came back into vogue the judges reappear, as in Tristan’s Mariane. 

In none of these plays, however, was the trial highly developed. 
La Calprenéde, after showing a marked interest in decisions reached 
after argument or combat, represented a formal trial with consider- 
able detail in his Jeanne d’Angleterre, and at still greater length in 
Essex. Trials occur again in Edouard, la Mort des enfans d’Herodes, 
and, to a certain extent, in Hermenigilde. According to this system, 
the ideal tragedy shows an arrest toward the end of the first act, 
followed by scenes of preparation for a trial that takes place in the 
third or fourth act. The victim appears in the opening scenes of 
the fifth act and is led away to be executed behind the scenes. The 
news is brought to someone deeply interested in the event and 
comment of some sort ends the play. In Jeanne the chancellor an- 
nounces that the trial will be before the barons. The accused raises 
legal points and his judges answer them. In Essex the whole of 
the third act is devoted to the trial. Again the court is composed of 
English lords and the accused brings charges against them.. Evidence 
for the prosecution is brought forward and an attempt is made to 
diminish its importance. Finally the presiding official sentences the 
accused. In Edouard the king presides and the judges reach no 


1566 ff. 2 891 ff. 
3 Scedase, Act V; Achille, Act II, scene 3; Coriolan, I, 2; V, 2; Mariamne, IV, 2; 
Gesippe, V, 1; Ravissement de Proserpine, V, last scene; Timoclée, V, last scene. 
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decision. In la Mort des enfans d’Herodes Herod both presides and 
prosecutes. His sons speak in their defense and Glaphira is called 
in to testify. Finally in Hermenigilde the hero defends himself at 
length before his father, who offers him the opportunity to give up 
his religion and, when he refuses, condemns him to death. 

It is worthy of note that the dramatist who paid most attention 
to the formal trial was not himself a lawyer, as were his contem- 
poraries, Corneille, Du Ryer, Rotrou, Auvray, Rayssiguier. Per- 
haps the drama of the law appealed to him with greater force on this 
account. But it is doubtful whether it appealed so much to his 
audience. D’Aubignac finds that it has ceased to interest the public 
of the fifties. He explains this fact as follows:! 

Personne n’a presque jamais approuvé les Conseils & les Jugemens de 
Criminels, que nous y voyons neanmoins assez frequemment, parce que 
c’est une simple Déliberation: & bien que l’Accusé, qui d’ordinaire est le 
Heros de la Piéce, agisse par interét & avec effort, nous voyons neanmoins 
que le ThéAtre languit, si-t6t qu’ il est question de juger: La raison est que 
ceux qui restent, quand ce personnage s’est éloigné, sont ordinairement de 
mauvais Acteurs, tous assis, & partant sans action; recitant deux ou trois 
mauvais vers, & qu’ on ne peut faire gueres meilleurs en cette rencontre: 
& des gens encore qui sans interét suivent par lacheté les volontez d’un 
Tyran. 

In the novel La Calprenéde’s talent found freer expression. 
The emphasis that he there places upon incident recalls his tragi- 
comedies rather than his more serious plays. Such physical combats 
as he had already depicted in his early tragi-comedies and Phalante 
can be matched by numerous passages in his novels. But the pre- 
dominating psychological interest of his tragedies is echoed also in 
the story of Cleone,? which has been called a forerunner of the 
Princesse de Cléves.2 Evidence of hasty composition, lack of variety 
in his incidents, and concentration in place and time, which I have 
pointed out in discussing his plays, reappear in his novels. But in 
writing these he could concern himself less than in his plays with the 
motives that lay behind his incidents or the order in which his events 
were arranged. Much was said a generation ago about the repressive 


1 Op. cit., II, 287. 

2 Cassandre, Part IV; Book II, chap. vi. 

*Cf. Lefranc, Revue des Cours et Conférences, XIV, 583. 
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effect of classical regulation upon Corneille, but, as a matter of 
fact, the rules rather sustained him in his effort to substitute the 
study of states of mind for something of less importance. La 
Calprenéde tried to do the same thing, and several of his plays show 
how nearly he came to succeeding, but, lacking both seriousness 
of purpose, thanks to the aristocratic disdain he felt toward his 
profession, and versatility of imagination, he was able neither to 
extract from his subjects all that was in them nor to vary his treat- 
ment nor to give his characters effective expression. Hence the 
difference between his relative rank among the dramatists and among 
the novelists of his day. If we divide the former into classes he 
would not be put higher than the third, for he is inferior not only 
to Corneille but to Mairet, Rotrou, Du Ryer, and Tristan. As a 
novelist, on the other hand, he was placed by his contemporaries 
with Mlle de Scudéry at the head of the list. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 








CORNEILLE’S EARLY FRIENDS AND SURROUNDINGS 


The literature of the seventeenth century is, in general, of little 
value for revelations of a personal nature about the authors of the 
time, since it favors the abstract, the general, the typical rather 
than the particular. The “honnestes gens’’—and what seventeenth 
century French author did not aspire to be classified among them ?— 
inclined to be reticent about their private life. They considered it 
bad form to display too much of their intimate existence to the 
indiscreet gaze of the crowd. A significant illustration of this state 
of mind is that Pascal condemned Montaigne for his unrestrained 
indulgence in self-revelation. Imbued with the conceptions of his 
day, Corneille possessed to a high degree this aristocratic reserve 
about his personal feelings and adventures. With the exception of 
a few scattered lines, for instance, in his Excuse d Ariste, he hardly 
ever referred directly to his “ego.”” To reconstruct his surroundings, 
to gather facts about his life, we have had to rely chiefly upon the 
doubtful anecdotes of the Ana, echoes of the gossip of the day; 
recently the valuable researches of Taschereau, Gosselin, Bouquet; 
and more recently still those of G. Dubosc, C. Searles and W. A. 
Nitze have revealed new aspects of Corneille or unknown Cornelian 
documents, and have disposed of some picturesque legends and 
unwarranted assertions. 

Yet Corneille’s formative years, when he was a student, a youth- 
ful lawyer, and a pleasure-loving rhymer at Rouen, have remained 
comparatively dim and unexplained. He has been depicted, at his 
début, as a young man without poetical training, isolated in his 
province, as one who, incited solely by the magic spur of love, pro- 
duced his early poems and plays. The critics credited him with but 
slight literary culture and persuaded themselves that his inborn 
genius was sufficient to foster his talent in spite of his isolation and 
his supposedly unfavorable surroundings. 

Sainte-Beuve, in contradiction here with his general views, con- 


ceived Corneille’s genius as a kind of spontaneous blossoming, 
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altogether independent of his surroundings, and he may be taken 
as representative. He declared that Corneille’s was “a genius by 
instinct, personal and free of movement.’’! Nisard wrote: ‘No 
writer has merited more than Corneille the title of creative genius. 
He is unique in the history of literature by the prodigious distance 
which separates him from those who immediately preceded him. 
. .. . An abyss separates Corneille from all that can be called 
dramatic production before him Descartes created the method 
and only purified the language. Corneille created both the language 
and the method.’ 

But is it not more logical to claim for Corneille no exceptional 
evolution, to conceive the flowering of his talent as due, at least in 
part, to the intellectual atmosphere of his native city, to the books 
he read, to the friends he made, and to the plays he saw represented 
there? Genius, although not entirely dependent upon its environ- 
ment, is modeled by it and developed in certain directions; it uses 
the humbler material of its daily life in the building of masterpieces. 
Has Corneille been a fortuitous exception to this rule? 

The root of the conception of his genius as “free and independent,” 
as blossoming forth without preparation, lies in a too literal inter- 
pretation of Fontennelle’s anecdote, which no modern historian 
accepts at its face value: Pierre Corneille was suddenly transformed 
into a playwright by his love for a Rouen girl, the Mélite of his first 
work. We cannot doubt that his amorous feelings were the occasion 
for the first important expression of his talent—Corneille said, “Love 
taught me to rime’’—but it is certainly not its origin. Without a 
certain mastery of verse-technique and of vocabulary, and, in a 
measure, of stagecraft, all of which presuppose an adequate knowledge 
of contemporary French literature, he could not have written even 
such a work as Mélite. Corneille was thrown upon his own resources 
in acquiring mastery of his mother-tongue, for the Jesuits of the 
time, in whose school at Rouen he was educated, employed only 
Latin and ignored the vernacular.’ 


1 Portraite littéraires, I: P. Corneille. 
2 Histoire de la Litterature francaise, II, 87-88. , 
3 Cf. ‘‘ Ratio atque institutio studiorum Societatis Jesu,’ in G. Compayr6’s Histoire 
critique des doctrines de l'éducation en France, I (1879), 167. 
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In the past the critics have conceived Paris as the only oytstand- 
ing literary milieu in the France of the time: this it became only 
decades later; Rouen has been regarded as a provincial town where 
literature received but scant attention. A more attentive study 
of Corneille’s early surroundings reveals the fact that, in the first 
decades of the seventeenth century, Rouen was as favorable a literary 
milieu as was the capital. Corneille found there in abundance all 
that could give impulse to his early poetic endeavors and guide them 
toward the fervid art of his masterpieces: books and friends who 
incited his talent with the sympathy of common interests. His 
early work reveals serious preparation in language, verse-technique, 
and, relatively speaking, in stagecraft. He was well acquainted 
with the literary fashions of the day, and even so early a work as 
Mélite shows unmistakable traces of the literature of the time.' His 
early achievements are due less to a sudden flare of genius, kindled 
by love, than to his environment, which happily nurtured his poetical 
gifts. This literary and linguistic training he must have acquired 
by his own efforts and at Rouen, for there is no evidence and little 
likelihood that he ever visited Paris before 1630 or the beginning of 
1631, when Mélite was played there. 

The present article proposes to give some information about 
Corneille’s early friends who created the literary atmosphere in which 
his talent unfolded, and to point out some facts about his surroundings 
which must have stimulated his early literary endeavors. 


His first interest in the theater may. have been awakened in the 
young Corneille by the plays which were probably performed in the 
“Jeu de Paume” which bordered the courtyard of his father’s house 
in the Rue de la Pie.? It is known that in later years troupes of 
actors made use of this inclosure for dramatic representations, and, 
since it is generally accepted that the companies of Valleran and 


1 Cf. my article in Modern Philology, XVII, 141: ‘‘A Commonplace in Corneille’s 
Mélite." 

2 Régistres du Tabellionage de Rouen. The property of the Corneilles was composed 
of ‘‘ plusieurs corps et tenements de maisons ... bornés, d'un bout, par devant, le pavé du 
roy, en la rue de la Pie, et d’autre bout, par derriére, le jeu de paume de St. Eustache.”’ 
Cf. Ballin ‘‘Extraits d’actes de vente relatifs aux maisons de Pierre et de Thomas 
Corneille,” Revue de Rouen (1863), p. 241; and G. Dubosc, Trois Normands, pp. 43-44. 
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Lenoir-Mondory visited Rouen before 1630, it is at least possible that 
the young Corneille was drawn to the stage by the impressions 
gathered in the popular theater of his own neighborhood. 

There is no evidence that before 1630 Rouen possessed any 
important literary circles, any “salons” after the fashion of the famous 
contemporary Parisian drawing-rooms, but the interest in literature 
was very lively and general. To be convinced of this one has only 
to examine the accounts of the annual poetic contests, the “Puys de 
l’Immaculée Conception,” which mention a great number of the 
poets of Rouen, authors of weak and edifying verse in honor of the 
Virgin. Besides this, some of the fellow-citizens of the young 
Corneille had theatrical ambitions. In this respect Rouen may be 
said to represent the general state of Normandy in the early decades 
of the seventeenth century, when this province took the leadership 
of France in literary production. Bertaut, Malherbe, Vauquelin de 
la Fresnaye, Pradon, Benserade, des Yvetaux, Boisrobert, d’Ouville, 
St.-Amand, de Marbeuf, Huet, de Scudéry, Montchrestien, Brébeuf, 
were all Normans, as were also some lesser lights, as the two J. Auv- 
rays, J. Behourt, P. Brinon, David Ferrand, du Hamel, Courval- 
Sonnet, J. Hays, de Méliglosse, Nicolas de Montreux, P. Troterel, 
and others. At the same time Rouen was an important printing 
center where all the valuable works of the period were published 
or republished. This means that Corneille in his early years had a 
great abundance of reading matter within his reach: plays, novels, 
popular pamphlets, manuals of gallantry, etc. He himself has left 
a few indications as to the authors he had read before or about the 
time of Mélite, but he mentions only “feu Hardy et quelques mod- 
ernes,”’ and Ronsard, Malherbe, and Théophile.! There is, besides, 
a reference to the Chevalier Marin, in the Gallerie du Palais. It is, 
however, hazardous to conclude from this, as does Sainte-Beuve, 
that “Ronsard, Malherbe, Théophile et Hardy composaient donc 4 
peu prés toute sa littérature moderne” (op. cit., I, 34). It is unlikely 
that Corneille neglected the nearly complete library of the literature of 
his time printed in Rouen by Raphael and David du Petit-Val, 
Abraham Cousturier, Jean Petit, Théodore Reinsart, Jean Osmont, 
and others. From about 1624 to about 1629, generally considered 


' Examen de Mélite, 1660; Au Lecteur, Mélite, 1633. 
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the formative period of his talent, he must have visited the law 
courts, although he probably never tried a case. In the galleries 
of this building were the booksellers’ stalls and hardly any new pub- 
lication shown there could have escaped his attention, the more so 
since David du Petit-Val, the most important Rouen publisher of 
plays and verse, was his friend and composed a sonnet in his praise. 
This sonnet is found among the laudatory poems in the first edition 
of La Veuve: 

Saint Amant, ne crains plus d’avouer ta patrie, 

Puisque ce Dieu des vers est né dans la Neustrie, 

Qui pour se rendre illustre 4 la postérité, 


Accomplit en nos jours l’incroyable merveille 
De cet oiseau fameux parmi l’antiquité, 
Nous donnant un Phénix sous le nom de Corneille. 

Both Raphael and David du Petit-Val devoted much attention 
to the printing of plays: they became, with Abel Langelier and 
Toussainct de Bray of Paris, the leading publishers of plays in the 
early seventeenth century. From their presses came “receuils” of 
tragedies, besides works by Larivey, Robert Garnier, Jacques 
Grévin, Jean de la Péruse, Le Jars, and others. They published 
nearly all the works of P. Troterel, sieur d’Aves, some of those of 
Hardy, and a number of pastoral plays. They also took a leading 
part in the publication of verse. Besides the volumes of du Bellay, 
Philippe Desportes, and others, they printed important “receuils”’ 
of poems of the best-known authors of the time. In the first edition 
of the fourth volume of his Théatre, Hardy praised their care and 
accuracy, and expressed his discontent at the negligence of his 
former Parisian publisher, Jacques Quesnel: “Je donne un droit de 
primogéniture contre l’ordre & ce dernier volume ... veu que les 
précédents me font rougir de la honte des Imprimeurs, ausquels 
l’avarice fist trahir ma réputation, estans si pleins de fautes, tant & 


1 Marty-Laveaux, I, 386. Du Petit-Val, no doubt, refers to the following verses 


of Saint-Amant: 
Cher compatriote de Latre, 


Humeur que mon 4me idolatre, 

Homme & tout faire, esprit charmant, 

Pour qui j’avoue estre Normant (La Vigne, 1627). 
This de L&tre, or de Lastre, who published some poems in the Cabinet des Muses of 1619 
and was crowned several times at the Palinods, was the maternal grandfather of Pradon. 
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l’orthographe qu’aus vers que je voudrois en pouvoir effacer jusques 
ala mémoire. Au regard du dernier, un imprimeur digne de sa pro- 
fession te le rend, Amy Lecteur ... aussi correct que le peut souffrir 
la presse. ... Car jacgoit que Paris excelle en nombre d’limprimeurs 
qui ne le cédent 4 aucuns de |’Europe; cela n’empesche que beaucoup 
de passevolants se rencontrent parmy leurs vieilles bandes. Et de 
ma part j’aime mieux que mon livre ... soit bien imprimé & Rouen 


que mal & Paris.””! 
Besides these two excellent publishers—the two du Petit-Vals— 


A. Cousturier, Jean Petit, Jean Osmont, Claude Le Villain, and 
others, published the younger writers and new editions of the older 
masters. They follow in curious contrast: Remy Belleau and 
Théophile at the same time as the tragedies of Jean Behourt; the 
tragedies and pastoral plays of Nicolas Chrestien, sieur des Croix, 
together with the translations of Buchanan’s tragedies by Pierre 
de Brinon, Montchrestien’s works, the Iris of Coignée de Bourron, 
the theater of Hardy, and the Guerrier Repenty of Jacques Le Clerq. 
Garnier’s works number twenty-one editions at Rouen from 1596 
to 1618. Works of Mairet are printed by the side of those of Denis 
Coppée, “bourgeois de Huy,” and of A. Gautier, “Apotiquaire 
Avranchois.” 

The Rouen publications from 1600-1630 show a motley confusion 
of styles and literary tendencies: it was a groping period, preparing 
the classical age. Pastoral plays, tragedies, tragi-comedies, were 
printed there in greater numbers than anywhere else in France at 
that time. Abraham Cousturier published a whole series of plays, 
popular in tone, reminding one of the morality plays, without names 
of authors or dates. They probably constituted the current reper- 
tory of the wandering comedians who periodically visited Rouen.? 


1 Quvres de Hardy, ed. Stengel, IV, Au Lecteur. 

# Rouen was their “ ordinaire séjour’’ (Bruscambille, cited by Rigal, A. Hardy, p. 118). 
Chappuzeau (Le Théatre Francois, p. 112) says of the troupe of the Marais: ‘‘Cette 
troupe alloit quelquefois passer l'Esté a Rouen."’ On January 26, 1623, the Parlement 
forbade a troupe of comedians to play, either in the open air or in private houses, because 
of the plague. On July 23, 1629, farces played by sellers of medicine were forbidden. 
Of. N. Périaux, Histoire de la ville de Rouen, p. 421. Gaultier Garguille played at Rouen 
(Of. Revue de la Normandie, 30 avrii, 1862). In the colleges of Rouen a number of 
tragedies, pastoral plays, and tragi-comedies were staged in the early decades of the 
seventeenth century. Of. V. Fournel, Curicsités théatrales anciennes et modernes, p. 75, 
and Boysse, Le Thédtre des Jésuites. 
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Popular and farcical literature was abundantly printed. The novels 
and stories offer us the names of Camus, Jacques Yver, Béroalde de 
Verville, Marguerite de Navarre, des Escuteaux, de Belleforest, 
Honoré d’Urfé, Bonaventure Desperiers, Sorel, Frangois de Rosset, 
and of a number of lesser lights. Poetry was represented by the 
important “receuils” of du Petit-Val and by editions of Du Bellay, 
Louise Labé, Ronsard, Théophile, Regnier, Mellin de Sainct-Gelais, 
Desportes, Olénix de Mont Sacré, Courval-Sonnet, and others, 
and by the local muses of J. Grisel, P. de Marbeuf, J. Auvray and 
others. Not the least interesting are the manuals of amorous dis- 
course and refined manners in the style of the Précieur. Trans- 
lations from the Italian, Spanish, and Latin, as well as original 
works in these languages, are found. Works of devotion, historical 
treatises and descriptions of travels abound, but their number cannot 
compare with that of the Recueils de chansons or with the amusing 
and frequently obscene soliloquies, satirical productions in the 
grotesque manner of Bruscambille and Gaultier Garguille, in which 
the sly Normans of the time took delight.' 

It is not astonishing that, in a city where literature was so 
abundant and varied, a number of writers, more productive than 
talented in many cases, should have flourished. Their forgotten 
labor has not been in vain: their toying with verse or their sincere 
interest in literature created an atmosphere which stimulated the 
budding genius of the young Corneille. 


When, in 1634, Corneille published his play La Veuve under the 
patronage of the well-known Parisian bookseller Frangois Targa, 
several contemporary poets bestowed upon him high praise in verse: 
this is printed in the first edition. Clamorous Georges de Scudéry 
opened this concert of hyperbolic homage with his famous line: 
“Te soleil s’est levé, retirez vous, étoiles,”’ a prophetic utterance which 


1 Marsan, La Pastorale dramatique, p. 275, indicates the importance of the Rouen 
printing shops at that epoch: ‘‘ Le Catalogue Soleinne nous en donne une preuve matérielle. 
De 1568 & 1600, sur 64 numéros environ (les éditions de Garnier mises 4 part) 6 seulement 
étaient imprimés & Rouen, contre 12 & Lyon et 24 & Paris. De 1600 & 1620, sur 104 
numéros, Lyon n’en compte plus que 8, Paris que 31, tandis que Rouen s’éléve a 48. 
Ces chiffres, sans doute, n’ont pas une valeur absolue, mais la proportion, au moins, 
est & retenir.'’ In 1579 there were installed at Rouen 26 ‘‘ Maitres-imprimeurs et Li- 
braires.”” In 1601 they numbered 40. On May 16, 1615, the Parlement decreed that 
printers’ apprentices should know Latin. From that date the printers were educated 
men. Cf. E. Gosselin, Simples notes sur les Imprimeurs et Libraires Rouennais, Rouen, 


1869. 
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he must have regretted a few years later, when, at the time of the 
Cid, his words came true. Jean de Mairet followed with an epigram, 
and Rotrou contributed a long Ode to this collection of conven- 
tional parlor-poetry. Boisrobert and his brother d’Ouville sang, 
more or less sincerely, the praise of their fellow-citizen.! Claveret 
also sent in two gems of his muse in eulogy of his future rival. 

Besides these playwrights, the literary celebrities of the day, 
a few minor and now almost forgotten poets of Normandy paid their 
tribute to the rising glory of the young Corneille: J. Collardeau, 
du Petit-Val, and de Marbeuf. Since they belong among the personal 
acquaintances and literary associates of Corneille, some informa- 
tion about them is given here. 


J. COLLARDEAU 
Marty-Laveaux (I, 386) remarks: “Julien Collardeau, procureur 
du roi & Fontenay-le-Comte (Poitou), auteur de diverses poésies 
latines et frangaises et notamment de quatre petits poémes intitulés: 
Tableauz des victoires du Roi, Paris, J. Quesnel, 1630.”” This informa- 
tion may be supplemented as follows: In 1629 he sent a Pindaric ode 


to Bertrand de Vignolles, printed in a modern edition of the latter’s 
Mémoires. He published, in 1635, a sonnet in honor of Richelieu, 
in the anthology Le Sacrifice des Muses au grand Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and, about 1643, La description de Richelieu: A la mémoire du Cardinal. 
He was highly praised by Balzac, in 1646, both as a prose writer and 
as a poet, and by Chapelain, in 1661; with the latter he corresponded 
at that date about a volume of verse, Les saintes métamorphoses, 
which was then ready for the printer but does not seem to have 
been published. He was born at Fontenay-le-Comte and died there 


on March 20, 1669.? 


1 Boisrobert and his brother d'Ouville were residing at Rouen in 1634, when Le Veuve 
was published: they too wrote poems in Corneille’s praise. Boisrobert, at that time 
temporarily exiled from the court, was canon of the Cathedral of Rouen. The Mercure 
de Gaillon (printed at the chateau of the Archbishop de Harlay) contains a ‘‘ Lettre de 
l’Eminentissime Cardinal duc de Richelieu au religiossime archévesque de Rouen,” 
dated January 31, 1634, beginning: ‘‘Ayant sceu par le sieur de Boisrobert."" The 
document proves that Boisrobert wrote to Richelieu from Rouen. A letter from Balzac 
(@uores, I [1665], 444) shows that Boisrobert was at Rouen in May, 1634. The 
“‘achevé d'imprimer” of La Veuve is dated May 13, 1634. Cf. also Goujet, XVII, 69, 
and Magne, Le plaisant abbé de Boisrobert, chap. i. 

2Cf. Mémoires de Bertrand de Vignolles, ‘‘ Collection Méridionale,"’ I (1869), 27-31; 
Dreux du Radier, Bibliothéque du Poitou, III, 473; Goujet, XVI, 24; Lachévre, Bibl. des 
Receuils coll., I, 147; Cuvres de Balzac, I, 530, 552; Lettres de Chapelain, II, 122, 231. 
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PIERRE DE MARBEUF 


Pierre de Marbeuf, sieur de Sahurs et d’Imare, is well known as a 
minor poet who had his hour of ephemeral celebrity. He was born 
about 1596, probably near Pont de |’Arche, in Normandy, where his 
father was for a time “‘maftre des eaux et des foréts.”. This function 
may have brought the Marbeufs into relation with the Corneilles. 
In 1625 his parents resided at Rouen. He seems to have lived for 
short periods in various parts of France. He left Rouen early for 
fear of the plague which at that time devastated the city, and estab- 
lished himself in Anjou. Thence he went to Orléans (1619), but 
must have paid frequent visits to Paris, since at that date he con- 
fesses he is in love with a Parisian girl. For her he seems to have 
given up his studies: “Le désir de luy plaire me fit perdre mes 
premiéres estudes,” he says. Later he is found in Lorraine and in 
Savoie. Notwithstanding his travels, he spent a good deal of time at 
Rouen, for he was crowned at the Palinod in 1617, 1618, and 1620, 
and he participated in this annual poetic competition in at least 
two other years. His “stances” entitled Anatomie de l’oeil (1617) 
brought him great renown. On various occasions he was the guest 
of the Archbishop Frangois de Harlay at his Chateau de Gaillon. 
The date of his death is unknown, but it must be placed after 1644, 
for in that year he contributed a sonnet to the Mercure de Gaillon 
ou Receuil de Piéces Curieuses, celebrating the magnificence of the 
archbishop’s residence. Some of his publications were: poems 
presented at the Palinods of Rouen, where some of them received 
prizes; Psaltérion Chrestien, par Pierre de Marbeuf, sieur d’Imare, 
Rouen, 1618, followed by Poésies meslées du mesme autheur; Oeuvres 
poétiques du sieur de Marbeuf sur l’heureux mariage de leurs altesses 
de Savoie, Paris and Rouen, 1619; Receuil des vers de M. de Marbeuf, 
sieur de Sahurs, Rouen, 1628, with Epigrammata Latine; Le Portrait 
de Vhomme d’ Estat, Ode (Paris, 1633), reprinted in the Sacrifice des 
Muses au Grand Cardinal de Richelieu, 1635; a sonnet in the Mercure 
de Gaillon, 1644. 


1 Cf. de Duranville, ‘‘Le po&te Pierre de Marbeuf,"" Annales de l’Acad. de Rouen, 
1873-74; Paul Olivier, Cent Poetes Lyriques, Précieuz ou Burlesques au 17e Siécle, p. 70; 
de Beaurepaire, Les Puys de Palinod de Rouen et de Caen, pp. 152-57; A. Guiot, Trois 
siécles Palinodiques; Lachévre, op. cit., I, 236, 381; IV, 149; Biogr. Didot, XXXIII. 
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DU PETIT-VAL 

Marty-Laveaux (I, 387) attributes the sonnet of La Veuve to 
Raphael du Petit-Val, printer and poet at Rouen, who composed some 
verses in praise of Béroalde de Verville. But the author of this 
poem must have been his son David, since Raphael, the father, died 
on January 5, 1614, and was buried in the ‘‘Eglise du Prieuré de 
St Lé,” in the side-chapel reserved for printers and booksellers. 
The anthology Le Cabinet des Muses of 1619 contains an Epitaphe 
de Raph. du Petit Val.”” His name appeared, however, upon books 
from his printing shop till about 1624. This is explained by the 
fact that his son David had not secured his license as “maitre impri- 
meur”’ before that date. 

David du Petit-Val also wrote poetry and was crowned nine 
times at the Palinods, from 1623 to 1633. The poem he sent to 
Corneille for La Veuve is a sonnet, a form which he preferred, as J. A. 
Guiot testifies in his Trois Siécles Palinodiques (II, 160): ‘‘Le sonnet 
parait étre le genre auquel il s’attache et dans lequel il réussit souvent 
au Puy de la Conception en 1625 et années suivantes.” This friend 
of Corneille was, like his father, versed in Italian and even wrote 
verses in that language. In 1624 he was crowned by the judges of 
the Palinod for a sonnet in Italian dedicated to the Archbishop de 
Harlay.' 

The first edition of La Veuve also contained fourteen poems 
signed only with initials or by unidentified authors. I will endeavor 
to identify most of them, with the intention of throwing light on the 
early literary acquaintances of Corneille? They were his friends 

1 Cf. Frére, Manuel du bibliographe Normand. 

2 Picot, in his Bibliographie Cornélienne, p. 51, prints ‘sous toutes réserves"’ a note 
of P. Lacroix on possible identifications of the anonymous authors who contributed 
poems in praise of La Veuve: ‘23 pp. sont occupées par des vers que divers auteurs 
adressent & Corneille au sujet de sa piéce. Ces hommages sont au nombre de 26. Ils 
sont signés de Scudéry, Mairet, Guérente, I.G.A.E.P. (Jacques Gaillard, avocat en 
Parlement), de Rotrou, C.B. (Charles Beys), Du Ryer, Boisrobert, d’Ouville, Claveret, 
J. Collardeau, L.M.P. (Louis Mauduit, Parisien), du Petit-Val, Pillastre, de Marbeuf, 
de Canon, L.N. (Louis Neufgermain ou L. Nondon, auteur de la tragédie de Cyrus), 
Burnel, Marcel, Voille, Beaulieu, et A.C. (A. Chappelain ou Adam Campigny, podtes 
cités en 1633 et 1634)."’ P. Lacroix has forgotten.one of the poems, the one contributed 
by Villeneuve. He tries to identify only five unknown contributors out of fifteen and does 
not prove that Corneille had any relations with the poets whose names he gives. The 


author of the present article agrees with two attributions: C.B.=Charles Beys and 
L.M.P. =Louis Mauduit, Parisien, identifications made before Lacroix by Goujet (Bibl. 


Frang.). 
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at Rouen, not Parisian celebrities, and their eulogy must have been 
more sincere, their sympathy less feigned, their influence upon 
Corneille more direct. Their compliments were not offered so 
much in anticipation of reciprocal praise as was the case with the 
de Scudérys and the Claverets, who had been or expected to be 
praised in their turn by Corneille and compared to the immortal 
singers of antiquity. The following are the signatures of the several 
poets by names or initials: GUE&RENTE.—1.G.A.E.P.—C.B.—L.M.P.— 
PILLASTRE, avocat en Parlement.—VILLENEUVE.—DE CANON.— 
L.N.—BURNEL.—MARCEL.—VOILLE.—BEAULIEU.— A.C. 


GUERENTE 

This poet was Jean Guérente, physician at Rouen, descendant of 
an old family of this city. He participated in the Palinods from 
1617 onward, and from 1623 to 1633 won a prize every year. The 
Trois Siécles Palinodiques (I, 54, 233) mention as subjects of his 
poetry: “Les Noces de Cana”; “L’Huile odorante enclose dans la 
Pierre’; “‘Un Marbre flottant sur les Eaux.” He also sang of a 
miracle supposed to have been performed by the Archbishop de 
Harlay, who, it is said, quieted a storm on the Seine by the sign of 
the cross. He acquired some local reputation and, in 1633, became 
one of the judges of the Puy de |’Immaculée Conception.’ 


1.5G.A.E.P. 


I explain these initials as: Jacques Goujon, Avocat en Parlement. 
This lawyer, son of the Rouen merchant Etienne Goujon, had been 
Corneille’s comrade at school and always remained on good terms 
with him. A letter of July 1, 1641, written by Corneille to Jacques 
Goujon, who in 1638 was promoted from lawyer by the Parlement 
to lawyer to the king’s private council, has been published by Tasche- 
reau. The end of the document touches on details of an intimate 
nature, which leave no doubt that Jacques Goujon was one of the 
most trusted friends of the poet. In 1643 he obtained for Corneille 
the privilege for Cinna, Polyeucte, and La Mort de Pompée, and later 
he took care of his interests as his counsel.? 


1Cf. J. B. Lecompte, Monseigneur Francois de Harlay, Rouen, 1868; also an article 
by Héron in La Normandie, July, 1898. 

2Of. Taschereau, Histoire de Pierre Corneille (3d ed.), I, 153, 252; George Dubosc, 
Trote Normanda, 7. 
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C.B. 

These are doubtless the initials of the playwright Charles Beys, 
famous for his exploits in the cabarets (1610-59). His bibliography 
has occasioned no little confusion. I will endeavor here to dis- 
entangle and supplement it: In 1629, and not in 1635, as is generally 
said, he published L’Ospital des Fous, Paris, Toussainct Quinet. 
This play was imitated from the Spanish and was republished in 
1653 with a different title, Les illustres Fous. His other plays are: 
Les Jaloux sans sujet, 1635, and Céline, 1637. He contributed a 
number of poems to the “receuils” of the time. 

The Mazarinade: Les vrais sentiments des bons Francois touchant 
la Paix: A la Reine Régente (1649), signed C.B., is doubtless by 
Charles Beys. In the same year he published a heroic poem: Les 
Triomphes de Louys le Juste XIIIe du nom. These works were 
followed by Oeuvres poétiques (1652) and by Stances sur le départ de 
Monseigneur le premier Président (1652). 


CONTESTED ATTRIBUTIONS 


The Comédie des Chansons (1640) has been attributed to Beys and 
to Timothée de Chillac. 

The play L’Amant libéral has been ascribed to Beys and to 
Guérin de Bouscal. The satirical poem Le Gouvernement présent ou 
Eloge de son Eminence ou La Milliade has been attributed to Beys, 
to Favereau (a counselor at the “Cour des Aides”) and to d’Estelon 
(son of the Maréchal de Saint-Luc).! 


L.M.P. 

These initials have long been known as those of Louis Mauduit, 
Parisien. He was probably the son of the composer Jacques Mauduit 
(1557-1627), friend of Baif and founder of the Académie de Musique 
during the reign of Charles IX. In his youth he was a close friend 
of Théophile de Viaud, but, frightened by his condemnation, he left 
the Libertines and was converted to a stricter orthodoxy. In 1626 
he contributed to a volume of poetry by various authors, Le Banquet 


1 Cf. Lintilhac, Histoire de la Comédie, Vol. I; Lachévre, Bibl. des Rec. coll., I, 10; 

II, 150; III, 214; IV, 71; Bibliographie des Mazarinades; de Léris, Dictionnaire, p. 393; 
Goujet, XVI, 293; La Valliére, Bibl., II, 259. 
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d’Apolon et des Muses, signing his poems L.M.P. In 1625 and 1628 
he praised Nicolas Frénicle in verse preceding the latter’s Oeuvres. 
In 1631 he published a volume of poetry, Izabelle, amours de L.M.P. 
Another publication gave his name in full, Les Dévotions de L. Mauduit 


P (a second edition, 1633).! 


PILLASTRE AVOCAT EN PARLEMENT 
To the Norman family of this name belonged the Abbé Pierre 
Pillastre, historian. Pillastre, lawyer at the court of the Parle- 
ment, was probably one of the colleagues of Corneille at Rouen? 


VILLENEUVE 

Jean Cézar de Villeneuve did not sign his contribution, but he 
wrote to Corneille: 

Recois ces vers dont Villeneuve, 
Ravi des beautés de ta Veuve, 
A fait hommage & ton savoir. 

J. C. de Villeneuve was a Provengal nobleman, belonging to a 
celebrated and ancient family. Among his ancestors he counted 
Eléon de Villeneuve, grandmaster of Rhodes (+1346). His oldest 
brother, Arnaud de Villeneuve, was made a marquis by Louis XIII 
in 1612. He himself had the titles of “‘sieur de la Garde de Freinet,”’ 
and “‘sieur de la Motte.” He had the reputation of being one of the 
most cultivated gentlemen of letters of his time. Malherbe, with 
whom he was very intimate, praises him in one of his latest odes: 

La Garde, tes doctes écrits 
Montrent le soin que tu as pris 

A savoir toutes belles choses; 

Et ta prestance et tes discours 
Etalent un heureux concours 

De toutes les grfices écloses .... 

A letter of Malherbe to Villeneuve mentions “le judicieux Du 
Vair, notre commun ami.”’ Guillaume Colletet, who dedicated to 
him his poem Les Bergers, wrote: 

1 Cf. Goujet, XV, 301; Viollet-le-Duc, Bibl. poétique. 

2The Abbé Pierre Pillastre (1600-1666) was the secretary of Jacques Camus de 
Pont-Carr6é, bishop of S6éez. He published a De Ecclesia diocesis Sagiensis (1646-52), 


5 vols. His manuscript works are in the library of M. Adolant-Desnas. Cf. Frére, 
Manuel du bibliographe Normand, II, and G. Grente, Jean Bertaut, 1903. 
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Cher Villeneuve, 4 qui les doctes soeurs, 
Ont & l’envie prodigué leurs douceurs, 
Gentil esprit, 4me la plus polie 
D’entre tous ceux dont l’amitié me lie 
—Les Divertissements, 1631. 

He was also an intimate of Louis Mauduit (see above), who dedi- 
cated to him some of the poetry of his Izabelle. Verses of both are 
found in the two volumes: L’Impiété des Déistes, Athées et Labertins 
de ce temps, combattue et renversée, etc., by Frére Martin Mersenne, 
1624; and in the second volume, which appeared at the same time, 
but with a slight change of title: L’Impiété des Déistes et des plus 
subtils Libertins découverte et refulée par raisons de Théologie et de 
Philosophie, etc., 1624. 

The works of Villeneuve were probably never printed. Malherbe 
eulogized his Histoire Sainte and testified that his Carnaval des 
honnétes gens had obtained great success at the court. The magis- 
trate, libertine, and playwright, Nicolas Frénicle, who was praised 
by Villeneuve in a complimentary poem in his Oeuvres poétiques 
1625), returned the compliment by eulogizing one of Villeneuve’s 


poems: Le Poéme de la Tulippe, which probably does not exist in 
print.! 


DE CANON 
This poet-lawyer was one of the colleagues of Corneille. He has 
left manuscript, Mémoires du sieur de Canon, avocat en Parlement de 
Normandie. He was probably related to the celebrated lawyer, 
Pierre de Canon, author of the Commentaire sur les coutumes de 
Lorraine (1634), who was ennobled by the Duke of Lorraine in 
1626, “en considération de sa probité, doctrine et capacité, et de 
l’estime et réputation en laquelle il estoit entre les premiers de sa 
profession.’” 
L.N. 
These initials probably stand for Martin Le Noir, a priest of the 
order of the Augustins of Rouen, an author and a poet. As Cor- 
neille’s brother, Antoine, entered that order in 1627, Le Noir must 


1Cf. Dictionnaire des Moréri, VIII; Goujet, XVII, 27; Lachévre, Le Procés de 
Théophile, II, 100, 146; Guvres de Malherbe, ed. Lalanne, I, 285, 355. 
2 Cf. Floquet, Histoire du Parlement de Normandie, IV, 422,n.2; Biographie Michaud, 
Suppl., LX, 91. 
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have been acquainted with the Corneille family. Le Noir published: 
L’Uranoplée ou Navigation du Lict de Mort au port de Vie, 1616; 
Le naif image de lV’envie (with stances and sonnets) presenté en étrennes 
a toute la trés noble et antique maison de Mss. les généreux Martels, 
1611; L’Anté-Christ, a poem of which at least three editions are in 
existence; Apologie contre la résolution de la Sanctification du Sainct 
Dimanche et autre festes, Rouen, without date; La franche acceptation 
du deffy faict 4 frére Martin Le Noir, prieur des Augustins par certain 
calomniateur anonyme, without date; Quatorze Sermons préchés @ 
Rouen, without date; Sermon funébre prononcé au conduit mortuaire 
de trés haut et puissant Seigneur Messire Francois Martel, le 4 juillet, 
1631, Rouen, 1631. The date of the death of Martin Le Noir has 
been erroneously accepted as 1620, for, as shown by the last publica- 
tion mentioned here, he preached at the burial of Frangois Martel in 


1631.1 
BURNEL 


Some of the works of this poet are: Ode presentée d Monseigneur 
le prince de Conty en la maison de ville sur son arrivée d Paris. Signed: 
Burnel, Paris, 1649; a Mazarinade: Les Remerciements de la France 
pour la Paix, d Monseigneur le Prince de Conty, Paris, 1649.* 


GUILLAUME MARCEL 

This friend of Corneille, whose real name was Masquerel, belonged 
to the order of the Oratorians and was professor of rhetoric at Rouen 
at the time of the publication of La Veuve. In 1641 he was teaching 
the same subject at the college founded by the Archbishop de Harlay. 
Later he became professor of eloquence at the Collége des Grassins in 
Paris. He was born about 1610 at Bayeux and died as curate of 
Basly (Calvados) in 1702. His works are numerous. A few are 
listed here: Pax Promissa, sive pro Perpiniano capto oratio panegyrica, 
Rouen, 1643; In Eloquentiam curoe primoe, Paris, 1646; La Seureté 
catholique ou abrégé de controverse, Caen, 1662; Oraison funébre de 
haut et puissant seigneur Odet de Harcourt, Caen 1661; La censure de 
la censure des tiédes ou remarques sur deux sermons de Du Bosc, Caen, 
1670; Relation de ce qui s’est passé en la canonisation de St.Pierre 

1 Cf. Oursel, Biographie Normande; Frére, Manuel du bibliographe Normand. 


2Cf. Bibliographie des Mazarinades; Catalogue des Imprimes de la Bibl. Nation. 
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d’ Alcantara, Caen, 1670; Histoire de la solemnité de la canonisa- 
tion de St. Francois de Borgia, Caen, 1672; Histoire de la suppression 
du préche de Basly, Caen, 1680.' 


VOILLE 
This poet’s full name was Voille de Bruyéres. He wrote compli- 
mentary verse to Pierre du Ryer. In the Mémoire de Mahelot the 
stage setting is given of a play by a “sieur Desbruyeres,” entitled 
Le Romant de Paris. Is not this play, which seems lost, the work 
of Voille de Bruyéres ?? 


BEAULIEU 


Alais, sieur de Beaulieu, published in 1634 a volume of poetry, 
Les Divertisements d’Alais, sieur de Beaulieu, dedicated to Monsieur 
de l’Orme, father of the renowned Marion de |’Orme. He was in 
relation with Jacques Vallée, sieur des Barreaux, the famous liber- 
tine and poet. It is probably this Beaylieu who published the 
novels: Les Aventures de Polyandre et Théoxéne, par le sieur de 
Beaulieu (1624), and La Solitude amoureuse (1631).5 


A.C. 


Lachévre reads these letters as representing A. Chappelain, 
but this poet—probably a Parisian printer, publisher of Malherbe’s 
works—is only known through a single poem signed by his full 
name and by one signed A.C. attributed to him. Is it not much more 
probable that the poem for La Veuve was written by Antoine Cor- 
neille, the brother of Pierre? In 1634 Antoine was twenty-three 
years old. He made his début as a poet at the Palinod of Rouen in 
1636 with an ode in honor of Saint Martinien. He was crowned 
several times at these annual competitions and published in 1647 
a volume of Poésies Chrestiennes.* 


1 Cf. Oursel, Biogr. Normande; Frére, Manuel; Lepreton, Biographie Rouennaise; 
Lecompte, Mgr. de Harlay, 1868. 

2Cf. H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre du Ryer, p. 9; Mahelot, cited by Rigal, Le 
Thédtre francais avant la période classique. 

* Cf. Lachévre, Le Proces de Théophile, II, 209. 

‘Cf. Lachévre, Bibl. des Receuils coll., I, 143, and IV, 88. The Poesies Chrestiennes 
were reprinted in 1877, in the collection of the ‘“‘Bibliophiles Rouennais."’ The Trois 
Siécles Palinodiques give information as to Antoine Corneille’s début. 
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Thus we see Corneille in his early period surrounded and praised 
by not a few literary friends and acquaintances: de Marbeuf, 
J. Collardeau, David du Petit-Val, Jean Guérente, de Canon, Martin 
Le Noir, Guillaume Marcel, his brother Antoine, all of them living 
at Rouen or near that city. To these must be added the celebrated 
archbishop of Rouen, Monseigneur Francois de Harlay (1590-1653). 
The Latin poem which Corneille wrote for the Epinicia Musarum 
Eminentissimo Cardinali de Richelieu (1634) was an answer to an 
invitation of the prelate to write verse in honor of Louis XIII and 
Richelieu. He was considered one of the most eminent minds of his 
time: “Franciscus de Harlay, vir linguarum dives, doctrina et 
auctoritate stupendus,”’ says Abraham Golnitzi in his Ulysses Bellico- 
Gallico, p. 209. On September 8, 1618, at the age of twenty-eight, he 
succeeded the Cardinal de Joyeuse as archbishop of Rouen and for 
many decades protected letters, art, and learning. He was theo- 
logian, controversialist, historian, orator, and writer of Latin poetry.' 

In 1630 he founded at Rouen one of the first public libraries of 
France. One of the buildings belonging to the Cathedral was trans- 
formed into a reading-room, where from forty to fifty thousand 
volumes were put at the disposal of the clergy and the inhabitants. 
The Diaire du Chancelier Séguier mentions this collection of books: 
“En la dicte bibliothéque on s’est longuement arresté, sans néan- 
moins en veoir les particularitez ;: elle a esté donée par le dict archeves- 
que au chapitre de son eglize cathedrale pour les inciter 4 l’estude. 
... Il y a assez grand nombre de volumes, que le dict archevesque 
estime 40 ou 50 mil mal couvertz”’ (p. 127). 

Inthe chAteau at Gaillon he assembled the circle called “‘L’ Académie 
de Saint Victor,” which he had founded at Paris. There gathered 
in erudite meetings the notables of the clergy of Rouen, among others 
Antoine Gaulde, “vicaire-général” of Rouen, Hellenist and poet, 
and the canon Robert le Cornier de Ste.-Héléne, “grand-vicaire,”’ 
occasional poet and protector of letters. But the most important 
member of the Academy, from the literary point of view, was the 
prolific writer and witty friend of St. Francis de Sales, Jean-Pierre 
Camus, bishop of Belley (1582-1652). He came to Rouen in 1629 


1 He addressed to his academicians a Latin poem, Solatium Musarum, and collabo- 
rated in the Epinicia Musarum of 1634. 
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as Abbé d’Aulnay and vicar-general to the archbishop. His fame, 
based upon a hundred novels, stories, and miscellaneous edifying 
writings, as well as upon his untiring apostolic zeal, eloquence, and 
wit, made him one of the most prominent literary personalities of 
the day. 

Some other writers stood near to Corneille, Pierre de Brinon, 
for example, a counselor at the Parlement of Rouen, who died in 1658. 
It would have been very strange if Corneille had not had relations 
with a fellow-citizen who belonged to the same social milieu of 
magistrates as himself and who had published the tragi-comedy 
L’Ephésienne and other plays translated from Buchanan. Frangois 
d’Eudemare of Rouen, judge of the Palinods, after having been 
crowned many times himself, was certainly not unknown to Corneille. 
He was a historian and a devotional writer as well as a poet, and 
lived long enough to see the initial success of Corneille, for he died of 
the plague July 2, 1635. The learned and poetical society of Cor- 
neille’s native city counted at the time many other men of science, 
wit, and literary taste. The priest Nicolas Guillebert published eight 
or nine volumes and was one of the most successful competitors in 
the Palinods; Jean Titelouse ({1633) was the most celebrated organ- 
player of his time and an occasional poet. 

A Rouen playwright, Le Vert, prided himself on his friendship 
with his famous compatriot. In the Avis au Lecturer of his tragi- 
comedy Aricidie ou le Mariage de Tite (1646), he defends the custom 
of writing prefaces, and adds: “Je n’ignore pas que cette mienne 
opinion ne puisse étre condamnée de quelques uns; mais je sais 
bien aussi qu’elle est suivie de beaucoup d’autres, et que j’ai pour 
modéle et pour partisan (comme pour ami et pour compatriote, dont 
je ne tire pas une petite vanité) le grand maitre de l’art qui dans 
Cinna et le Polyeucte n’a pas jugé hors de propos de préparer ses 
lecteurs par des commencements semblables” (cf. Marty-Laveaux, 
III, 367). 

Claude Sarrau, who had the reputation of being one of the most 
erudite scholars of his epoch, must be counted among Corneille’s 
early friends. One of his letters to Corneille is extant and has been 
published (Marty-Laveaux, X, 438). He lived at Rouen, was a 
Counsellor at the Parlement of Normandy, and became intimate 
with Corneille during this period. Through this acquaintance, 
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Corneille must have learned about the prominent personalities of 
the learned society of Europe, for, as early as 1627, Claude Sarrau 
corresponded with Hugo Grotius and with other celebrities.' 

Taschereau in his Histoire de Pierre Corneille (II, 69) has drawn 
attention to some of Corneille’s friends. Among them some were, 
or had been, inhabitants of his native city; the Pascals, Lucas, “‘connu 
pour habile homme de tout ce qu’il y a d’habiles gens a |’Académie” 
(Boursault); Voyer d’Argenson, later French ambassador to Venice, 
and the poet Georges de Brébeuf (1617-61). The important literary 
friendship which grew up between him and Corneille and his indebted- 
ness to his friend’s work have been the object of thoroughgoing 
study.2. A passage in Brébeuf’s Correspondance sheds light on their 
personal relations. The plague was devastatiag Rouen, as on many 
previous occasions during the seventeenth century, and Brébeuf 
wanted to leave the stricken city: “Enfin, il faut tascher de m’en 
tirer. Je vous ay déja dit que Mm. de Corneille m’offrent une place 
dans leur carosse. Le mauvais temps et ma mauvaise santé 
m’obligent 4 les attendre”’ (I, 72). 

Both poets had great reverence for Madame Laurence de Belle- 
fonds, an aristocratic and cultivated abbess, who reorganized in 
1648 the convent of Notre Dame des Anges at Rouen. She was the 
author of various works, among others of a Traduction des hymnes de 
VEglise. It is said that she had a merited reputation as a tasteful 
judge of verse and that both Corneille and Brébeuf owed much to 
her enlightened counsel.’ 

As not the least among Corneille’s literary acquaintances must 
be ranked the distinguished Rouen family de Campion. When 
Alexandre de Campion, diplomat, poet, and mayor of Rouen, pub- 
lished his book Les Hommes illustres (1657), Corneille addressed to 
him a preliminary sonnet which contains some proud lines: 

J’ai quelqu’art d’arracher les grands noms du tombeau, 
De leur rendre un destin plus durable et plus beau, 
De faire qu’aprés moi l’avenir se souvienne. 


1Cf. Claudit Saravii, Senatoris parisiensis, epistolae (1654) for letters to Saumaise, 
Bochart, Gronovius, Fabricius, and others. 

2 Harmand, Essai sur la vie et les @uvres de Georges de Brébeuf, pp. 50, 277, 409, 461. 

* Her dates are from 1612 to 1683. She was the daughter of the Marquis de Belle- 
fonds, ‘‘lieutenant-général des armées du roy.’’ Cf. Bouhours, Vie de Mme de Bellefonds, 
1686; Farin, Histoire de la ville de Rouen, III (1668), 450; R. Harmand, Essai sur Georges 
de Brébeuf, p. 21; Oursel, Biographie Normande. 
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Le mien semble avoir droit 4 l’immortalité, 
Mais ma gloire est autant au-dessous de la tienne 
Que la fable, en effet, céde a la vérité. 


Corneille must have been acquainted also with the two brothers 
of this important personage, Henri de Campion, author of interesting 
Mémoires, and the prior Nicolas de Campion, who also was a wor- 
shiper of the Muses. A member of this family, Louis Martainville 
de Marsilly, married in 1686 a daughter of Thomas Corneille. 

Among Pierre Corneille’s most devoted friends the satirical poet 
Louis Petit stands out. In his youth he had been one of the habitués 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet and later, when “receveur général des 
domaines et bois du roy” at Rouen, he remained intimate with some 
“gentilhommes de lettres’ like the Duke of Montausier, later 
governor of Normandy, and the Marquis de Saint-Aignan. He 
wrote verses to Corneille under the pastoral disguise of Damon, 
followed him to Paris in 1662 and after his death published an 
edition of his works.! 

We might also touch upon the well-known friendly relations of 
Corneille with the Jesuits of his native city, in whose school he was 
educated. Among them he liked especially those who had a taste 
for literature. To his former teacher, the Jesuit Delidel, author of 
the Théologie des Saints and poet in Latin, he dedicated the poem 
beginning “Savant et pieux écrivain, Qui jadis de ta propre main 
M’as élevé sur le Parnasse.” One of his most intimate friends was 
the Jesuit and playwright Charles de la Rue, whose Latin poems he 
translated and who was probably the godfather of his third son, 
Charles Corneille.” 

It is strange, no doubt, that Corneille never participated in the 
annual contests in religious poetry at the Puy de l’Immaculée Con- 
ception of Rouen, where both his brothers presented verse; he may 
have been present at various occasions, as in 1640, when he thanked 


1 His works are: Discours satyriques et morauz ou Satyres générales, Rouen, 1685 
(republished by Olivier, 1883); Dialogues satyriques et morauz, Rouen, 1687, in prose. 
He left a manuscript Les Oeuvres poétiques de Louis Petit, 1658. A part of it, in “‘ patois 
Normand” was published with the title La Muse Normande by Chassau (1853). Louis 
Petit sent poetry to some of the receuils of the time and to the Mercure Galant. Cf. 
Goujet, Bibl., XVIII; Revue de Rouen, 1850; Précis de l’ Académie de Rouen, 1827; 
Lebreton, Biographie Rouennaise. 

2 Cf. Picot, Bibliographie Cornélienne; Marty-Laveaux, X. 
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the judges in the name of Jacqueline Pascal. The reasons for his 
attitude are easy to understand as far as his early years are con- 
cerned. At that time he was a rather worldly young man, belonging 
to the “gaie jeunesse” of Rouen, as is proved by his early poetry and 
by the risky and frequently indecent expressions of his Clitandre and 
his Mélite (erased from the editions after 1658). The time when 
he will versify the Imitation is as yet far off. But the Palinods always 
interested him, no doubt, as one of the literary activities of his 
native city. 

The names of the authors cited above, although they do not 
exhaust the list of Corneille’s early literary acquaintances, are 
sufficient to prove the existence at Rouen of a considerable literary 
milieu at the time of Corneille’s early plays. It is plain that a brisk 
literary life flourished in Normandy and its capital during the early 
decades of the seventeenth century, powerfully helped by the local 
development of printing, by the success in letters of a group of 
Normans—Malherbe, Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Bertaut and 
Boisrobert—and by the existence at Rouen of an academy counting 
among its members Camus, the Archbishop de Harlay, and a number 
of local celebrities. Rather than as a young man almost ignorant 
of literature, who, by a stroke of genius was changed from a prosaic 
lawyer into a poet, we view Corneille in his early years as spurred 
on by his surroundings and by his friends to the preparation of his 
life’s work. A sympathetic and informed reader of the literature 
of his times, as well as of antiquity and foreign countries, he associ- 
ated early with the kindred spirits among the local savants, poets; 
and playwrights, and enjoyed from the beginning their esteem and 
their praise. Without yielding to literary determinism, without 
pretending to explain Corneille as an artist and a creator solely by 
his surroundings and the early influences he underwent, it is yet 
justifiable to consider him as the most perfect interpreter of the 
literary movement of his native city and of his province. 


GusTAvE L. vAN RoosBROECK 
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EPIC UNITY AS DISCUSSED BY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
CRITICS IN ITALY 


The ideas of the critical writers of the sixteenth century in Italy 
on the question of unity in the epic have never been tabulated, 
although the dramatic unities, first promulgated by these writers, 
have been discussed at length. It is the purpose of this article to 
give, in chronological order, the various theories on the subject of 
epic unity propounded by the critical writers in the half-century 
from Vida (1527) to Castelvetro (1570), a period in which the ques- 
tion was variously treated until it reached in Castelvetro its final 
development in the idea of the three unities. 

Inasmuch as in such an investigation one cannot for a moment 
lose sight of Aristotle’s dictum on this question of unity, it would 
seem advantageous to call to mind what he has to say. At the out- 
set it should be understood that the unities are deduced primarily 
from the practice of tragedy and were applied only secondarily to 
the epic. This is particularly true of what little is said regarding 
the unities of time and place in the epic, but Aristotle discusses the 
whole subject of unity chiefly with regard to tragedy, and much of 
what his followers have repeated is written with an eye to the 
example of tragic unity. 

In the Poetics, the question of unity receives a longer treatment 
than many of the other points discussed. By the rule of beauty a 
poetic creation must have at the same time unity and plurality. If 
it is too small the whole is perceived but not the parts; if too large 
the parts are perceived but not the whole. On this principle a 
whole such as the Trojan War is too vast in its compass even for 
epic treatment; it cannot be grasped by the mind and incurs the 
risk of becoming a series of detached incidents. The Platonic idea 
of an organism evidently underlies Aristotle’s rules concerning 
unity. It is especially evident in one passage: ‘The construction 
of its stories should be like that in a drama; they should be based 


on a single action, one that is a complete whole in itself, with a 
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beginning, middle, and end, so as to enable the work to produce its 
own proper pleasure, with all the organic unity of a living creature.” 

The unity of a plot does not consist in having one man as its 
subject; an infinity of things befalls that one man, some of which 
cannot be reduced to unity, and there are many actions of one man 
which cannot be made to form one action. Homer, in writing the 
Odyssey, did not make the poem cover all that befell his hero, but 
he represented one action with its several incidents so closely con- 
nected that the transposal or withdrawal of any one of them would 
have interfered with the continuity of the whole. The epic, being 
in narrative form, may describe a number of simultaneous incidents, 
and these, if germane to the subject, increase the body of the poem 
without destroying its unity. The general law of unity laid down 
in the Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for tragedy, 
but the epic, being of wider compass, can admit many episodes 
which serve to fill in the pauses of the action, or to diversify the 
interest, or to embellish the narrative. The introduction of episodes, 
however, conduces to the result that there is less unity in the imita- 
tion of epic poets, inasmuch as from one epic many tragic plots may 
be derived. It is an evident fact, however, that if a single story 
were treated it would seem curt when briefly told, and thin and 
extenuated when prolonged to the usual epic length. On this point 
Professor Bywater translates Aristotle as follows: “In saying that 
there is less unity in an epic, I mean an epic made up of a plurality 
of actions, in the same way as the Iliad and Odyssey have such 
parts, each one of them in itself of some magnitude; yet the structure 
of the two Homeric poems is as perfect as can be, and the action in 
them as nearly as possible one action.’”? 

In some inferior epics, although there is a certain unity in the 
story, it is not of the right kind, as the action consists of a plurality 
of parts, each of them easily detached from the rest of the work. 
Several tragedies may be made from a single epic of this type, 
whereas the Iliad or the Odyssey does not supply materials for more 
than one or two. This emphatic assertion of the unity of action in 
the Homeric epic is not quite in harmony with statements made 

11. Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, p. 71. 


2 Cf. Bywater, op. cit., p. 91. 
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elsewhere in the Poetics. The story of the Iliad, for instance, is 
said to contain a plurality of actions. This plurality of action is 
not, one can feel assured, condoned by Aristotle; on the contrary, 
to the extent that there is a plurality of action, to that same extent 
are the poems of Homer comparable to the “inferior epics.” 

Homer did not attempt to treat the Trojan War in its entirety 
—though it was a whole with a definite beginning and end—through 
a feeling apparently that it was too long a story to be grasped in 
one view, or, if not that, too complicated from the variety of inci- 
dent. As it is, he has selected one section of the whole, bringing 
in many other matters as episodes, as, for example, the catalogue 
of the ships. 

The only unity enjoined by Aristotle for the epic is the unity 
of action which we have just discussed. As everyone knows, the 
doctrine of the unity of time is based on one passage in the Poetics 
where Aristotle states that the epic is of greater length than tragedy, 
“which is due to its having no fixed limit of time, whereas tragedy 
endeavors to keep as far as possible within a single circuit of the 
sun.”” As to the length of the epic, it must be possible for the 
beginning and the end of the work to be comprehended in one view, 
a condition which will be fulfilled if the poem is shorter than the 
old epics, and about as long as the series of tragedies offered for 
one hearing. Aristotle is here speaking merely of the material 
length of the epic, and not of any unity of time. He is referring to 
the real length of the work itself, a length measured by the number 
of lines 8 poem would take up in a book, or the number of hours 
required for recitation. Aristotle never loses sight of the obvious 
fact that the epic (the Iliad, for instance) extends its length to 
several thousand lines, whereas a tragedy rarely exceeds some 
sixteen hundred lines. This difference in length between the epic 


1 “One should also remember what has been said more than once, and not write a 
tragedy on an epic body of incident (i.e., with a plurality of stories in it) by attempting 
to dramatize, for instance, the entire body of the Iliad"’ (Bywater, chap. xviii, p. 53); 
and again (chap. xxvi): ‘‘ We must remember that there is less unity in the imitation of 
epic poets, as is proved by the fact that any one work of theirs supplies matter for several 
tragedies. In saying that there is less unity in an epic, I mean an epic made up of a 
plurality of actions, in the same way as the Iliad and Odyssey have many such parts, 
each one of them in itself of some magnitude’’ (Bywater, p. 91). 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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and the tragedy is, for Aristotle, the natural consequence of another 
kind of difference, i.e., the fact that the action in a Greek tragedy 
is as a rule kept within a limit of some twenty-four hours, whereas 
that of the epic may extend over weeks, months, or years. 

With this difference, therefore, in the extent of the action, in the 
quantum of matter to be included in the story, it is only natural that 
there should be a corresponding difference in the length of the exter- 
nal form in the two cases. Assuming this correspondence, Aristotle 
explains the great length of an epic compared with a tragedy, as 
due to the length of time over which the epic action extends. In 
other words, he passes from the idea of the actual length, the actual 
time required for the recitation, to that of the imaginary time 
covered by the action of the poem, apparently with the tacit assump- 
tion that the two things are so closely connected that the one may 
serve to explain the other. It would be absolutely wrong to deduce, 
however, that Aristotle is anywhere making the time of the actual 
recitation of the epic coincide with the time of presentation of a 
series of tragedies acted in a single day. The epic, then, must be 
a whole, but not too long a whole. This condition will be fulfilled 
if the epic is about the length of a trilogy, and thus considerably 
shorter than the Iliad and the Odyssey. He evidently thinks that 
an epic on the old Homeric scale of length would prove too great a 
strain on the memory and attention of the literary public of his 
own time. 

The discussion of unity may be divided into two main topics: 
the fundamental and basic idea that the plot should deal with one 
action—an Aristotelian precept which is generally denominated the 
“unity of action”; and, secondly, the so-called unity of time, 
derived by critics from the first, and bearing such an intimate rela- 
tion to it that at times it becomes impossible to separate the two, 
although in this article an effort will be made to consider them singly. 
As a subdivision of the unity of action the question of the intro- 
duction of episodes will be treated. The word “episode” is used 
by the sixteenth-century critics in its literal meaning, that is, a 
“coming in besides,” a digression or incident outside the plot or 
main action (generally called the favola) but related to it, and 
forming with the plot the whole narration or story. 
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Trissino, in treating the question of the unity of action, inter- 
prets Aristotle more broadly than many sixteenth-century critics. 
Although in his dedication to Charles V preceding the Italia liberata 
Trissino says that he intends to treat one and only one of the many 
actions of Justinian, he adds that he purposes to commence at the 
beginning of the war and finish at the end, or, in other words, he 
considers the entire war as a unit, the treatment of which, he thinks, 
finds complete justification in Aristotelian rules. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that Aristotle commends Homer for not attempting 
to deal with the Trojan War in its entirety, and adds that Homer 
had refrained from so doing through a feeling, apparently, that the 
story was of too great length to be grasped in one view. Trissino, 
although fully aware of Aristotle’s dictum on this subject,’ inter- 
prets this in such a way as to justify the selection of an entire war, 
provided that, by so doing, the poem still remain of ordinary length 
and be not too complicated by variety of incident, and provided 
that the beginning and the end can still be grasped in one view. 
The words of Aristotle seem, however, to be capable of the single 
inference that he considered any war as a subject too vast for a 
single poem. 

Robortelli, in his commentary on Aristotle, repeats the latter’s 
doctrine regarding the organism by saying that the epic embraces 
a single, perfect, and complete action, and that, if it be complete 
in every part like some animal, it is beautiful and affords pleasure. 
If an author constitutes many actions in the epic, he departs from 
its proper art, for it ought to be a single, simple action.? In apparent 
opposition to the latter statement, he asserts that a tragic action 
ought to be simple, but that the epic makes the nature of its action 
complicated. He undoubtedly has in mind, however, the intro- 
duction of episodes and not any complexity of the plot proper, for 
he maintains‘ that the epic, which is legitimately increased by 
episodes, is longer than. tragedy because it includes more episodes. 
He seems to use the word actio in the sense that Minturno employs 
the word narratio or story, as is more evident in the following passage: 


1 Trissino, ‘* De arte poetica,”’ in Tutte le opere, Verona, 1729, p. 113. 
2 Robortelli, In librum Aristotelis de arte poetica explicationes, Florentiae, 1548, 
p. 320. 
§ Ibid., p. 215. ‘ Ibid., p. 206. 
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“In the epic many parts of the action are completed at the same 
time; episodes are parts of the action, and each one has a perfect 
and complete action in itself,”! yet the epic as a whole seems to be a 
single action. Some, ignorant of the reason (rationem) and the art 
(artificium) of the heroic poem, have followed all the deeds of one 
man which were either accomplished at one time or in the space of 
many years. The action in such a poem is not one but becomes 
manifold (multiplicem) and diverse.? Such a poem is not to be con- 
demned from the point of view of length of time, because, in his 
opinion, in its imitation the epic may legitimately embrace matters 
covering not only a day and night but many days, months, and 
years—a very flexible and elastic freedom when compared to the 
limits imposed by later critics, such as Minturno; it would be 
condemned only as offending the unity of action, the only unity 
Robortelli recognizes. 

Bernardo Segni maintains that the plot is one and perfect when 
it relates a single action.’ In this way it can be said that the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, and the Aeneid are a single action. “Let it not dis- 
turb us if in these poems many matters are found, because such 
things are episodes.” But the action of each of these poems is a 
single action, he repeats. The episodes treat of things outside the 
action which the poet purposes to imitate, which, nevertheless, are 
not entirely separate from it but agree with it in some part. Follow- 
ing the ideas of Robortelli (“‘ Rubertello,’”’ as he calls him), he makes 
the statement that the heroic poem imitates an action lasting several 
years. 

In the work of Giraldi Cinthio defending the romanzi we find a 
far different idea concerning unity from that which we have met 
heretofore. The writer of the romanzi chooses a subject not of one 
action of one man but of “one or more illustrious actions of one or 
more excellent men.’’* Ariosto and Boiardo, he believes, have ful- 
filled these conditions. The subject-matter of the romanzz is differ- 
ent from the works of Virgil and Homer because both of these have 


1 Robortelli, In librum Aristotelis de arte poetica explicationes, Florentiae, 1548, 
p. 320. 
2 Ibid., p. 271. 
3 Rettorica et Poetica d’ Aristotile tradotte di Greco in lingua vulgare Fiorentina, Firenze, 
1549, p. 300. 
‘ G. Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 8. 
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undertaken to imitate a single action of a single man, whereas 
Ariosto and Boiardo have imitated many actions not only of one 
man but of many.' “And although it appears that Aristotle blames 
in his Poetics those who wrote a Theseid or a Heracleid, he does not 
condemn them (if his words are well considered) on account of the 
composition or the subject, but because it appeared to these authors 
whom he blames that in writing the deeds of a single man they were 
making a poem of a single action, an opinion certainly far from true, 
and worthy of being blamed.’”” 

“All the poetic compositions which contain deeds of heroes are 
not restricted within the bounds which Aristotle has imposed upon 
the poets who write poems of a single action.’* Giraldi contends 
that it is better to follow many actions than a single action, because 
it seems that this method is more adapted to the composition in 
the form of romanzi, for this diversity of action carries with it a 
variety which is delightful, and furnishes ample opportunity for the 
introduction of episodes or pleasing digressions and events which 
could never fittingly happen in that manner of poetry which describes 
a single action.‘ Despite this greater freedom in choice of subject, 
he cautions the poet to keep in mind the harmonious arrangement 
of the matter. ‘“‘And this disposition ought not to be alone con- 
sidered in the principal parts, which are beginning, middle, and 
end, but in every smaller section of these parts.’”® He adopts as 
an excellent simile that of the body, comparing it to a composition, 
as follows: “Just as a man’s body is made of bones, nerves, flesh, 
and skin, so the compositions of good poets, who write romanzi, 
ought to have parts in the body of the poem which correspond to 
the parts of the human body.’* The sections should be joined to 
each other like parts of the body, though in a manner different 
from that of Homer and Virgil. 

The writers of romanzi, having taken the actions of many from 
the beginning, have not been able to continue one matter from 
canto to canto, on account of the fact that all of them are intimately 
connected. But it has been necessary for them, after speaking of 
one of their characters, to pass to another, breaking off the narration 


1 Ibid., p. 11. 3 Ibid., p. 22. + Ibid., p. 26. 
2 Ibid., p. 14. ‘ Ibid., p. 25. * Ibid., p. 16. 
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of the first and entering into the deeds of the other, and with this 
order to continue until the end, ‘‘a thing which they have done 
with marvelous art.”! An especially interesting passage shows 
Giraldi’s ideas regarding the nature of the episodes that may be 
treated. ‘There can be introduced into the compositions,”’ he says, 
“loves, unexpected events, wrongs, vices, offenses, defences, deceits; 
deeds of courtesy, justice, liberality, virtue, treachery, faith, loyalty, 
etc., and such other episodes; and there can be introduced such 
variety and delight that the poem will become most pleasing.’ 

Giraldi does not believe that the story of a whole life would be 
a poor composition or lacking in pleasure or utility. ‘For we will- 
ingly read in prose the life of Themistocles, Coriolanus, or Romulus, 
and of other excellent men; why ought it to be less pleasing and 
less profitable to read it composed in verse by a noble and wise 
poet? For he knows how the lives of heroes ought to be written 
in verse for an example to the world, like history.’”* As the Italian 
has its own forms of poetry different from those of other tongues 
and other countries, the Tuscan poet ought not to be confined by 
the limits within which the Greeks and the Latins were constrained 
but ought to proceed along the paths which the best Italian poets 
have indicated, with the same authority which the Greeks and 
Latins had in their language. “And this is the reason that I have 
many times smiled at those who have wished to place the writers of 
romanzt under the laws of art given by Aristotle and Horace, not 
considering the fact that neither one nor the other knew this tongue, 
nor this manner of composing.’* Giraldi, nevertheless, does not 
lightly cast aside the precepts of the ancients. “I do not say this, 
however, because I blame the precepts which are necessary to good 
composition, as are those which Aristotle, Cicero, and the other 
ancients gave.’’® 

Pigna’s ideas are somewhat similar to those of Giraldi, although 
it is interesting to see that there are differences between the two 
which one would not expect to find, in view of the fact that Pigna 
bewails loudly the appropriation of his ideas by his teacher. Pigna, 
too, contends that romanzi are different from the older epic, chiefly 

' G. Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 41. 


* Ibid., p. 43. + Ibid., p. 20. ‘ Ibid., p. 45. 5 Ibid., p. 75. 
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on account of the fact that where the Greek and Latin poets speak 
continuously the Italians interrupt the course of their poems from 
time to time.! He, too, although with less elaborateness, considers* 
the epic like an animal composed of substance and extraneous things 
(accidenti), the accidenti being the episodes which are digressions 
placed outside the principal action. As in a good composition the 
members will be proportionate, so in a poor one they will be pro- 
longed where it is unnecessary. He recognizes, however, that the 
epic action is essentially one action of one person.’ He differs from 
Giraldi in saying that, although the romanzi are adapted to depict 
many deeds of many men, they devote themselves especially to 
one man who is celebrated above all the others, and thus they agree 
with the epics in depicting a single person. But this is not the case, 
he adds, when it is a question of taking a single fact, because the 
writers of romanzi treat as many actions as they deem suitable, nor 
do the romanzi agree with the epics in making one action supreme 
and the others subordinate. Furthermore, Pigna, in direct opposi- 
tion to the statement of Giraldi Cinthio, asserts that Aristotle has 
been the guide in romanzi, although he did not speak of them.’ 
He contends also that Ariosto followed classic models. “And 
although the love of Angelica could have been treated differently, 
nevertheless it was related in this manner following the example of 
the Iliad.’”’*® “And to show that he has followed the Greek and 
Latin poets equally, he took care to begin his poem with the lines of 
the Iliad and to conclude it according to the form of the Aeneid.’”® 

Bernardo Tasso, writing to Benedetto Varchi under date of 
March 6, 1559,” reduces the whole question to the consideration of 
the effect produced. ‘If Aristotle were born in this age and should 
see the most pleasing poem of Ariosto’s, knowing the force of custom 
and realizing that it furnishes so much delight, I do not know whether 
he would change his opinion and consent that a heroic poem could 


1G. Battista Pigna, I Romanzi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 3 Ibid., p. 42. 4 Ibid., p. 9. 5 Ibid., p. 25. * Ibid., p. 25. 

1 Ibid., p. 65. ‘‘Et come in tutto il Duello non mai da lui veduto, lume ne diede 
esso Aristotele, cosi quivi ne Romanzi é stato la nostra guida, benchd egli mai non ne 

8 Ibid., p. 78. * Ibid., p. 80. 

% Cf. Porcacchi, Lettere di XIII huomini illustrij, Venetia, 1576, pp. 444 ff. 
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be made of many actions, giving it new rules and prescribing for it 
new laws with his wonderful learning and judgment.” 

Capriano, disagreeing with Aristotle when he gives precedence 
to tragedy, declares that the fact that the epic includes an action 
of many years does not cause it to have less unity or to be less 
pleasing." 

Minturno, in the De Poeta, repeats the Aristotelian precept that 
the epic plot should be one, complete, and perfect, and that the 
beginning, middle, and end should be in accord.? Like Robor- 
telli and Giraldi, he uses the illustration of the organism. “Is not 
the human body complete and one? But its parts are head, arms, 
hands, legs, and feet, which by themselves are complete and one.’ 
Therefore when a heroic poem is occupied with one action the plot 
will be one; and, because it will be protracted to a great length, it is 
customary for such a poem to embrace events from which many 
dramatic plots can be formed. Although the heroic narrative is 
permitted to include many things, it ought not, however, to be so 
prolonged that it seems overburdened, nor of such length that it 
cannot be completely grasped.‘ Minturno does not share the 
opinion of such writers as Segni, Madius, and Capriano. Although 
declaring that the plot will be one if the action is one, he continues 
saying that if a writer observe the poems of the ancients he will 
discover that epic actions are perfect if within the period of one year.® 

Vettori contends that Aristotle teaches that one epic can be 
rightly prolonged to the same time limit that is required for the 
representation of a number of tragedies, “so that if the spectators 
remain in the theatre for the space of eight hours paying attention 
to many tragedies which are portrayed, to that same space of time 
the epic may be prolonged, for it may be supposed that men would 
hear with pleasure an epic poem recited for the same number of 
hours.’”* He admonishes epic writers, therefore, that they should 
not give the epic a larger body than would be that of all those 
tragedies which are produced in one day, for although epic poems 

1 Capriano, Della vera poetica, Vinegia, 1555, chap. iv. 

2 De Poeta, Venetiis, 1555, p. 147. 

2 [bid., p. 152. « Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 133. 

* P. Victorius (Vettori), Commentarii in primum librum Aristotelis de arte poetarum, 


Florentiae, 1560, p. 250. 
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were not recited in the theater in the same manner as tragedy, yet, 
if they were read aloud, the recitation or reading of the epic poem 
would consume the same amount of time as that occupied in the 
action of the tragic plot, an idea which was later attacked by Castel- 
vetro. Vettori observes that when Aristotle asserts that the epic 
is extended to its proper length by means of episodes, he means 
that without episodes the epic would be insignificant, or, in other 
words, he wishes to signify that the length which is perceived in 
every epic work is contributed by the episodes and is not part of the 
argument; “for some ignorant person who could not distinguish 
episodes from the argument of the poem thought that this prolixity 
arose from the argument.” Vettori is merely corroborating the 
assertions of Segni, Giraldi, and others regarding the true nature 
and use of the episodes. 

Scaliger seems to lay himself open to the criticism of Vettori as 
being one of the imperiti who fail to distinguish episodes from the 
argument where he says that, inasmuch as several plots can be 
extracted from the Iliad and the Odyssey, they cease to be a com- 
plete organism with one plot. ‘Finally Aristotle laughs at those 
who think that either the Iliad or the Odyssey is a complete organism 
with one plot, for he says that one may draw several plots from 
either one, because there are many parts and many episodes. So 
it was that the ancients used to recite certain portions taken from 
the whole body, as, for instance, the battle and catalogue of the 
ships, the summoning of the spirits, those things which happened on 
Circe’s island, etc.’”? 

One should certainly not be overhasty in condemning Scaliger as 
imperitus, but he is unquestionably open to the criticism of failing 
to state his thought clearly, and of failing to define his terms. When 
Aristotle says that several plots can be composed from the poems 
of Homer he means tragic plots and not epic plots (Scaliger implies 
the latter meaning by his use of the word fabulas) and consequently 
Aristotle does not “laugh at those who think that the Iliad or the 
Odyssey is a complete organism with one plot.’”’ It will be recalled 
that what Aristotle really said was that “the Iliad and the Odyssey 
have many parts, each one of them in itself of some magnitude; yet 


1 Ibid., p. 173. 2 J. C. Scaliger, Poetices, MDXCTYV, lib. i, cap. v. 
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the structure of the two Homeric poems is as perfect as can be, and 
the action in them as nearly as possible one action,” and Aristotle 
recommends that they be accepted as models in so far as they are 
one organism with one plot. Scaliger, however, recognizes the need 
of unity when he subscribes to the Aristotelian idea of the organism. 
The author should divide his book into chapters, “‘all so related that 
they constitute an organic body.” 

Inasmuch as Trissino’s Arte poetica is little more than a para- 
phrase of Aristotle, we find almost all the precepts of the Stagirite 
repeated with only slight variation. In the fifth division, appear- 
ing in 1563, for instance,? Trissino says that care must be taken in 
forming the plot, that it be one, complete, and great; and this “one” 
does not mean that it includes all the deeds of a single man, a matter 
in which many are deceived. Trissino gives as an example of this 
idea of unity the Decameron of Boccaccio, thus interpreting in its 
broadest significance the idea of Aristotle that the plot should be 
based on a single action, so as to enable the work to produce its own 
pleasure. It is not many actions of one man, but a unity resulting 
from the concerted action of many. 

Minturno, in l’Arte poetica, contends that the romanzi are not 
the poetry which Aristotle and Horace taught.* There are those, 
he continues, who confess that the romanzi do not conform to the 
form and rule which Homer and Virgil followed, and yet obstinately 
defend this error, saying that because such compositions treat of the 
deeds of wandering knights they need not conform to Aristotelian 
laws but require the inclusion of diverse matters. The heroic poem 
imitates one memorable, perfect deed of one illustrious person; the 
romanzi have for their object the assembling of knights and ladies, 
and the treatment of matters of war and of peace. The romanzi 
describe diverse countries and various things which happened in all 
the time which the story covers. Homer, he agrees, did the same 
thing to a certain extent, but everything he described had its origin 
from one beginning and was directed to one end. This is not the 
case in the romanzi. However, he contends that Ariosto could have 


1 Cf. Bywater, op. cit., p. 91. 
2 Cf. Trissino, Tutte le opere, Verona, 1729, p. 97. 
8 L’arte poetica, Napoli, MDCCXXYV, p. 26. 
‘ Ibid., p. 27. 
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adhered to the same law of unity by treating the same subject- 
matter in a different way. If Ariosto was not content to treat only 
the affairs of Ruggiero as the most excellent of all knights, he should 
have composed another story devoted only to his deeds, just as 
Homer had done, who praised Achilles in the Iliad and Ulysses in 
the Odyssey. He would not then have pretended in the title that 
he was writing of Orlando, and then in reality have described the 
deeds of another as the principal character, nor would he have 
assembled a great mass of persons and things such that a whole 
poem would be required to describe some of them. Minturno does 
not say this to detract from the worth of Ariosto as a poet but rather 
to excuse him for not knowing better than to follow the abuses of 
the romanzi to please the many. The writers of romanzi interrupt 
frequently the course of the poem, going from one part to another, 
and taking up the thread again where they left off. The inter- 
ruption of the narrative, contends Minturno, interferes with the 
enjoyment of the reader; the interest is aroused by many incidents 
contributing to the same end. 

As a perfect and well-formed animal causes delight, so is the plot 
sufficiently complete which can cause pleasure to the minds of 
others.? It is manifest that Virgil and Homer have undertaken to 
treat a complete and perfect matter concerning things which hap- 
pened only within a year. Homer treats in the Iliad that which 
happened in the tenth year of the Trojan War; in the Odyssey, the 
return of Ulysses to Ithaca. These authors treat many things 
which are not part of the plot, but parts outside of it; it is necessary, 
however, that they be so connected that, although they can be 
separated from it without detriment to it, nevertheless they should 
appear to be derived from it and to be directed to the same end.* 
“But, although it has this prerogative of being able to increase its 
length so much, the subject-matter of the plot cannot deal with 
things which happened in a longer space than a year.’’ 

For Castelvetro the dramatic unity of action is only a conse- 
quence of the unities of time and place, and hence subordinate to 
them; and since, as we shall see later, he is not inclined to restrict 


1 Idid., p. 29. § Ibid., p. 13. 
* Idid., p. 11. * Ibid., p. 25. 
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the epic as to time and place, so the Aristotelian unity of action is 
of relatively little importance to him. He has, in fact, a very broad 
and inclusive idea of the unity of action as applied to the epic. He 
repeats the Aristotelian precept that the plot should be one and 
contain a single action of one person, but he follows this statement 
with the assertion that the epic plot can relate not only one but 
many actions.! The epic, then, can have a great number of actions. 
The question to be determined, consequently, is the meaning which 
Castelvetro gives to the word “action.” Is he here making “action” 
synonymous with “plot” as he does elsewhere,” or is he speaking 
literally of the deeds of the personages which will be included in one 
plot, as he does in another passage?* The latter interpretation 
seems to accord more with the general statement of his principles. 
He contends, for example, that there are numerous ways of uniting 
many different actions and of making them become one action and 
one body, as for instance, the method of adhering to a limited time 
or place, reputing many actions one because they happen at the 
same time or in the same place.t The mere fact that the actions 
occur at the same time, however, is not sufficient, for coincidence of 
actions does not necessarily entail any interrelationship of events. 
Those epic poets err who write of actions which happened at one 
time to one person or more, when there is no interdependence in 
the happenings.’ One can be reasonably sure, then, that when 
Castelvetro joins the words “plot” and “action” he means the 
main action, just as we speak of it, and elsewhere he desires to 
signify the deeds of the personages. 

He repeats the idea already expressed by Robortelli, Giraldi, 
and Vettori, that beginning, middle, and end can first be considered 
in a large whole, and can then be considered in some part of that 
whole, as if that part were another whole somewhat smaller.6 The 


1 Castelvetro, Poetica d’ Aristotele, Basilea, MDLXXVI, p. 179. 

2**Ma ci dobbiamo ricordare . . . . che non si pud far tragedia che sia lodevole, la 
quale non habbia due attioni, cid 8, due favole, quantunque I’una sia principale, l’altra 
accessoria’’ (p. 692); and again, ‘‘Se le cose imaginate sono pid, le imagini debbano 
essere pil, e per conseguente, che la favola, la quale 6 imagine dell'attione, sia uno, o 
pid’, secondo che I'attione é uno, o pia." 

*“*Non ha dubbio niuno, che, se nell’ historia si narra sotto un raccontamento pid 
attioni d'una persona sola . . . . nella poesia si potr&a sotto una favola narrare senza 
biasimo pid attioni d’una persona sola."' Cf. p. 178. 

4 Ibid., p. 181. § Tbid., p. 507. * Ibid., p. 511. 
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Trojan War, which lasted ten years, would be considered a perfect 
action, and the wrath of Achilles, which is a part of the aforesaid 
war, considered by itself, would be regarded as another perfect 
action. The explanation of the matter lies in the fact that for 
Castelvetro the unity of action is not the result of any necessity but 
is merely the effect of the desire on the part of the author to show 
greater excellence.' He contends that Homer did not adopt the 
unity of action as a result of the restriction in time and place, but 
that the real reason for the adherence to such a unity was that 
Homer considered the singularity of action more beautiful.? Castel- 
vetro declares, and with more than mild disapproval, that Aristotle 
can adduce no other reason or proof than the example of the tragic 
poets and of Homer for this singularity of action. Such examples, 
apparently, are not convincing to Castelvetro. What is more, he 
proceeds to expound his theories of this broader unity of action in 
direct opposition to the teaching of Aristotle. He opposes abso- 
lutely the views of the Stagirite. “If we believe the words of 
Aristotle” —and there is a strong implication that Castelvetro does 
not—“we should have to blame Vida who composed the Cristiade, 
in which are related many miraculous actions of Christ, because 
like those poets blamed by Aristotle he narrated many actions of 
one person. And furthermore (that is, if we believe the words of 
Aristotle), we should not be able to commend as a well-constructed 
plot that of the Iliad of Homer, for, although it contains a single 
action (or rather a part of an action, according to Aristotle, that is, 
a part of the Trojan War) it is not an action of a single person but 
of a people, because that war was made by common consent of the 
chiefs of the Greeks.’’ ‘“‘And so much the less should. we be able 
to consider” (that is, if we believe the words of Aristotle) as a well- 
constructed plot that which not only contains many actions of one 
person, or one action of many persons, but also many actions of 
many persons.’* All this Castelvetro considers not only possible 
but proper to include in the epic plot. He sees in the practice and 
method of historians the example and justification of a similar pro- 
cedure by the poets, inasmuch as for him poetry is an imitation 
of history—rassomiglianza d’historia. If in history, he maintans,‘ 


1 Jbid., pp. 179 and 504. = * Ibid., p. 179. — * Ibid., p. 178. 4 Ibid. 
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one can narrate many actions of a single person, as Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, and others have done, there is no doubt that one can narrate 
in poetry a single action of a whole people. After thus enlarging 
the number of the personages to include a whole nation engaged in 
one action, it is but a step for Castelvetro to justify the inclusion 
of the many actions of a people such as those treated by Livy and 
other historians. And if one concede as permissible many actions 
of one people, it is readily recognized that many actions of many 
people can be admitted into the narration of the heroic poem.! 
Such, then, is the latitude with which Castelvetro treats the unity 
of action. 

But just as we shall see in his treatment of the unities of time 
and place, Castelvetro the radical becomes Castelvetro the conserva- 
tive by the added assertion that, after all, the poet displays in a 
marked manner his judgment and industry when he treats a plot 
comprising but a single action of a single person (a plot, that is, 
which at first sight would not appear capable of causing pleasure to 
the hearers) in such a way that he causes the readers as much delight 
as other poets can scarcely cause with many actions of many persons.” 
And although he would permit unusual freedom in the unity of 
action, his basic belief is summarized in the words already cited: 
“The epic ought to comprise one action of one person, not from 
necessity, but for a demonstration of the excellence of the poet.’* 
It will be seen that he admits into the legitimate domain of the 
epic the romanzi of which Giraldi, Pigna, and Minturno had con- 
stituted a genre apart, although he did not entirely countenance the 
“improper digressions’’ in the Orlando Furioso.* 

Castelvetro deduced the dramatic unities of time and place from 
the practice and the theory of the tragedy, and their application to 
the epic is of secondary importance to him. Just as we have seen 
that he treats in a broad way the unity of action, so does he assert, 
regarding the unity of time, that the time of the action of the epic 
is not determined, because the epic, narrating with words alone, 
can relate an action which happened during the course of many 
years and in diverse places, since the words may present to our minds 


1 Castelvetro, op. cit., p. 179. * Ibid. + Ibid. * Ibid., p. 220. 
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things distant in time and place.! The epic, then, not having to 
conform to the restricted limits of time and place, like tragedy, can 
relate an action which happened in many years, not in many days 
only, and in places far distant, not in one place only. 

Castelvetro does not agree with the commentators such as 
Vettori, who believe, first, that Aristotle meant that the reading or 
recitation (constitutione) of the epic should last as long as the pres- 
entation of several tragedies, which are recited one after another 
in one day; and secondly, that the epic should not be so long that 
it cannot be read in a day. Although Aristotle had placed the dis- 
cussion of the length of the presentation of tragedy outside the theory 
of poetry, Castelvetro includes the question in his treatise, and, 
identifying the time of the presentation with the time of the action of 
the tragedy, disagrees with the first rule regarding the epic, because 
many tragedies naturally ought not to be capable of being recited 
in one day, one after another, according to his idea, for each tragedy 
has its limits conformable to one turn of the sun. How then, he 
asks, if each tragedy occupies a whole day, can several be recited 
in one day, one after the other ? 

Regarding the second rule, Castelvetro asks: “If the epic ought 
not to exceed one day in reading, according to Aristotle, where 
would be the divinity of Homer (who is so much admired by him), 
who has made two epic poems, neither of which could be read even 
in a few days” ?? Regarding these two points Castelvetro denies, 
then, that the length of the epic should be equal to the number of 
tragedies read in a day, and that the length of the epic is in reality 
restricted to one day. He ascribes to the poem a length conformable 
to the natural needs of the audience, and concludes that the epic 
cannot be extended to such a length that it would be unreasonable 
to recite it to the people at one time, that is, in as many hours as 
the people could listen in comfort. Therefore the long epics are 
divided into such lengths as are verisimile, so that the author may 
comfortably recite and the auditors listen to him at a single time. 

Castelvetro cannot believe that Homer would have committed 
such an error as to continue twenty-four books without any division, 


1 Ibid., p. 109. 2 Ibid., p. 532. 
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reciting all of them at one time. The epic can divide its narration 
into many books, which nevertheless do not contain more than one 
action, and can recite one book per day without occasioning any 
great difficulty in following the story.1 Despite this great freedom 
in the unity of time, concludes Castelvetro (and this statement is 
significant), the more the time of the action in the epic will be 
restricted, the more praiseworthy it will be. The same is true of 
the unity of place. The epic is not limited as regards place, for its 
action can take place in heaven or hell, on land or sea, or in the air. 
“‘Nevertheless, in the epic also, the more the place is restricted, the 
more it is commendable and the more does the epic succeed.’”? 

But Castelvetro, in spite of the singular breadth of vision which 
we have noted, does not entirely escape from the tendency of the 
typical sixteenth-century critic to impose rigorous restrictions on 
the forms of literature. While apparently allowing extreme liberty, 
he qualifies his assertions. The unity of action is not imperative, 
but the poet who desires to show his excellence will strive for it; 
the unity of time is not necessary, yet the more the time of the 
action in the epic is restricted, the more praiseworthy it will be. 
There are no limits regarding the place in which the epic action may 
occur, yet the more limited the place, the more is the poem to be 
commended. 
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1 Castelvetro, op. cit., p. 110. 2 Ibid., p. 535. 








